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N THE current debate over the 
role of religion in American edu- 
cation, the assumption is often made 
that religious education is “divisive.” 
Presumably other subjects are not. 
“Tt does seem unwise for a separate 
school system to be established,” 
wrote William J. Sanders in The Pub- 
lic Schools and Spiritual Values 
(1944), “because that would lead to 
divisiveness in the community and 
mutual bigotry” (p. 101). In a simi- 
lar vein William Clayton Bower in 
Church and State in Education 
(1944) assumed: “. . . parochial 
education . . . cannot be said to meet 
the requirements of a democracy that 
rests upon a community of shared 
educational experience” (pp. 25, 6). 
V. T. Thayer, Alexander Meiklejohn 
and scores of writers take this view. 
In September, 1948, the New York 
Board of Rabbis opposed released- 
time religious instruction, even out- 
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side of public school buildings, be- 
cause it “tends to promote divisive 
tendencies among the children.” 
Slogans like “divisive tendencies,” 
when exploited to attack so essential 
an element in education as religious 
instruction, call for careful analysis 
of terms. Behind such assertions lurk 
attitudes for which the late Justice 
Holmes coined the illuminating 
phrase “inarticulate major premises.” 
Let us unwrap them. 
“Divisive tendencies” are presum- 

ably those which undermine a desir- 
able and necessary degree of civic 
unity. No one can deny that the well- 
being of a community requires such 
unity. But when any group puts an 
embargo on religious instruction as 
disruptive of civic unity, we are com- 
pelled by the alarming demands of 
their secular ideal to inquire what 
they mean by “unity.” We cannot be 
blamed if our suspicions are aroused 
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by an ideal of community coopera- 
tion which, it seems, only reluctantly 
allows room for religious differences 
and allows no room at all for State 
programs giving official countenance 
to them. 

The principle of national unity has 
been carefully studied by the most 
eminent political scientists in demo- 
cratic countries. To cite one author- 
ity among many, Robert M. Maclver 
has treated it at some length in a 
number of writings, notably in The 
Modern State. He distinguishes be- 
tween “the general will” and “the will 
of the people.” The former consists 
of universal agreement among citi- 
zens on the fundamental law of the 
State. Whether anyone likes our Con- 
stitution or not, he has to accept it 
and be willing to operate within its 
framework because it has been freely 
adopted by our citizens. He may, of 
course, bend his energies to amend 
it, but so long as he carries on his 
campaign within the procedures 
laid down, he cannot be charged with 
disrupting the foundations of our 
national unity. And since we may 
assume that the Constitution we now 
have, supported as it is by common 
agreement, proves satisfactory to our 
people, we may also assume that sug- 
gestions to change it will not prove 
very inviting to large numbers of 
them. Our history silences any 
doubts we might feel on this score. 
Like St. Paul, we are impatient of 
those who would always be laying 
and relaying foundations. We have 
built a house and we are content to 
live in it. 

But what kind of life are we going 
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to live in it? Here is where differ. 
ences of opinion are not only toler. 
able, but inevitable; not only inevit. 
able, but desirable. Our whole demo. 
cratic way of life is predicated on the 
principles 1) that where freedom is 
guaranteed, differences of opinion 
will multiply, and 2) that, within lim. 
its, such differences generate the in- 
terest, reflection, argument and study 
from which public opinion, under 
competent leadership, can select the 
best measures to meet current prob- 
lems and to keep up the progressive 
improvement of social life. So long 
as we agree to abide by majority de- 
cision (not very accurately termed 
“the will of the people”) freely and 
competently arrived at, how can a 
professed believer in democracy ex- 
perience alarm over these differences? 
They in no way threaten our funda- 
mental unity. On the contrary, they 
form the nervous system of the demo- 
cratic process. To paraphrase Burke, 
we love our country precisely be 
cause, being solicitous of our self- 
chosen differences, it is so lovable. 


RESPECT FOR FREEDOM 


But let us go even further. Some 
freedoms we prize so highly in a true 
democracy that they are exempted 
even from the unifying power of me 
jority decision. Such is the freedom 
to worship God according to one’s 
conscience and to have one’s children 
instructed in the faith of their par- 
ents. Maclver is perhaps the most 
eloquent champion of such “cultural 
diversity.” He would limit the regu- 
latory functions of the State to the 
apparatus of “civilization”—to eco 
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nomic, social and political rules gov- 
erning the purely temporal order. 
One of the chief purposes of that 
order is to provide a fertile setting 
for the free growth of culture. Surely 
no one understands the distinction 
between the “State” and “society” 
better than he. This distinction re- 
fuses to identify the political with the 
social, the economic, and least of all 
with the cultural. The further the co- 
ercive arm of political power reaches 
out into society, the more totalitarian 
a State becomes. The moment it lays 
its heavy hand on cultural, including 
religious, freedom, it has violated the 
inner sanctum of all liberty, its nur- 
sery in the human mind. 

Those who would strait-jacket 
men’s minds for the sake of a secular 
unity have fallen into a trap as old as 
Plato. They have missed the meaning 
of Aristotle’s devastating charge that 
his master had mistaken uniformity 
for unity. They have identified cul- 
tural differences, the very boast of 
free government, with civic disunion. 
They have assumed, without proof 
and in the face of overwhelming evi- 
dence to the contrary, that religious 
diversity erodes the democratic 
framework of fundamental law whose 
historic achievement has been to solve 
the old dilemma of “the one of the 
many” by unifying men in political 
essentials without destroying diver- 
sity in social and cultural opportuni- 
ties, preferences and allegiances—e 
pluribus unum. We have learned that 
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we do not have to destroy plurality 
for the sake of union. And most of all, 
they are stigmatizing as a blemish on 
American life the very feature of it 
by which, at this critical hour, it is 
distinguished from the atheistic Com- 
munism which now imperils the free- 
dom of mankind. 


FREEDOM AT STAKE 


Imagining a more inopportune sea- 
son at which to impede the thriving 
of religion in our country as “divis- 
ive” more than taxes our ingenuity. 
The threat facing our democracy 
does not wear the label “disunity.” 
It wears the label of an enforced uni- 
formity. It is freedom that is at stake 
wherever it still survives. And where 
it succumbs to the police state, not 
only is religion harnessed to the dic- 
tator’s chariot, but so also are eco- 
nomics, education, biology, and even 
the most unideological science of 
statistics. 

If anything warrants a feeling of 
uneasiness it is this misappraisal of 
what values are in jeopardy and the 
misguided espousal of social attitudes 
which derive from anti-democratic 
premises. Religionists are led into 
these traps by fear: fear born of ig- 
norance of Catholicism and fear born 
of the feeling that, given a fair field, 
Catholicism will grow. Public school 
educators are motivated partly by 
these same religious feelings and part- 
ly (as was openly admitted in a teach- 
ers’ union last year) by the ignoble 
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fear that the progress of Catholic edu- 
cation would hit them where it hurts 
most—in their pocketbooks. 
Whatever may be the mainspring of 
these radically undemocratic _atti- 
tudes, they amount to a movement to 
impose upon Americans an ideolo- 
gical unity based on secular ideals. 
Their exponents would saddle us 
with their own value system. They 
would, in effect and under the banner 
of patriotism, rob us of cultural free- 
dom. We have heard this cry before: 
“We have no king but Caesar.” 


Wuat ARE THE ANSWERS? 


It is our turn to ask a pair of direct 
questions: 

1. Where is the evidence that re- 
ligious education has actually pro- 
duced “divisive tendencies” resulting 
in real damage to our civic unity? 
The implication—never stated be- 
cause it cannot be proved—must be 
that the graduates of parochial 
schools are not as good American 
citizens as the graduates of public 
schools. If there is any evidence of 
this, we want to be the first to learn 
about it in order to correct our own 
shortcomings. It is no help to us or 
to our country to have “scientific” 
education hurl unsubstantiated charg- 
es at over 20 million fellow citizens. 
They are simply begging the ques- 
tion. If they have any facts to dis- 
close, let us have them. 
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2. But if we are training loyal 
Americans, on what grounds are 
pressure groups trying to curtail our 
cultural freedom? To be perfectly 
plain, we charge them with being w- 
American. They are disrupting na 
tional unity; their tactics are “di- 
visive.” Why? Are they afraid of 
democracy ? 

In his annual message to Congress 
on January 4, 1939, the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke of the 
urgent necessity of national unity, 
“Differences of occupation, geogra- 
phy, race and religion,” he declared, 
“no longer obscure the nation’s fun 
damental unity in thought and ac 
tion.” Has anything happened since 
then to obscure that unity? Or have 
the victims of the divisiveness com- 
plex repudiated President Roosevelt's 
concept of democracy? 

To a political scientist these com- 
plaints seem to come from people so 
completely unacquainted with our 
great political writings that “they 
know not what they do.” One wor 
ders at the reflection such unacquain- 
tance casts upon their own education. 
Apparently it has left them, in this 
critical hour, without an understand: 
ing of what democracy means. Con 
sidering the prominent posts such 
persons hold in religion and educa 
tion, are we not justified in sensing 
alarm over the future of free govern 
ment here in our own United States? 


“The difference between nationality and nationalism is that one is 
relative and the other is absolute. One treats the nation as a means and 
the other as an end.”—Gerard Heffey in TwentTieTH CENTURY, December, 


1948. 
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The International Federation of 





Christian Trade Unions 
P. J. S. SERRARENS 
Secretary, IFCTU 


Reprinted from a pamphlet published by the Catholic Social Guild, 
Oxford, England. 


HE International Federation of 

Christian Trade Unions is based 
on Christian teaching and Christian 
morals, 

The social order should provide 
effective protection, nationally and 
internationally, against abuses from 
both excessive individualism and 
domination by the State. 

Relationships between classes and 
between peoples should not depend 
on their respective power or be ruled 
by hatred: in the social and economic 
fields, as well as in the world-wide 
community of all nations, there 
should be co-operation between all 
with a spirit of justice and charity for 
its basis. 

The International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions believes that 
the principles of Christian doctrine 
and Christian morals are the founda- 
tions of the human community and, 
therefore, endeavors to secure their 
general respect by applying these 
principles in its own activities. 

As the economic and social orders 
should have the development of the 
human personality for their main 
purpose, they should be such as to 
safeguard the rights of man and 
enable him to accomplish his duties. 
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Man is not enly an earthly being; 
he was made in the image of God and 
has a body and a soul. 

Man should reign over the forces 
of nature, for the earth and its re- 
sources were created for his use. 

Man should not be treated as an 
economic instrument. The earth’s re- 
sources, the production and the dis- 
tribution of goods should be de- 
veloped for the material and spiritual 
needs of all men. 

It is an essential right of man to 
get, in exchange for his labor, sufi- 
cient material goods and services as 
will secure his own as well as his 
family’s physical, intellectual, moral 
and cultural development. 

The dignity of the human person 
should be respected in all domains, 
especially in the field of labor, as 
God Himself, the Creator of man, re- 
spects it. 

The International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions rejects, there- 
fore, all exploitation of the working- 
man in any form, whether ancient or 
modern, by private or State capital- 
ism. 

It rejects, moreover, any system of 
Fascist or Communist dictatorshi 
which smothers the human personal- 
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ity, deprives it of its rights and sacri- 
fices it to an omnipotent State. 

By its doctrines of the materialist 
conception of history, the class war 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
Marxism is, in fact, hostile to the 
human person. 

The International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions rejects, es- 
pecially, any economic or social order 
in which the State exerts unlimited 
power and which aims at production 
for production’s sake or for the pur- 
pose of ideological propaganda. 

The International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions demands the 
maintenance of the rights, the liber- 
ties and the duties of the human per- 
son, the family, the vocational groups 
or any grouping of individuals na- 
tural to human society. 

Especially for the workers it claims 
the right to combine, i.e., the right 
for the worker to form a trade union 
or other association or to affiliate 
with any organization of his own 
choice. The public authorities should 
provide, however, for adequate pro- 
tection of the rights of minorities. 


FAMILY 


Wherever the efforts of the indi- 
vidual, the family or the vocational 
group or any similar body are in- 
sufficient, the State has the task to 
co-ordinate and to supplement them. 

One of the essential conditions for 
the free development of the human 
person is the free development of the 
family. The family should be pro- 
tected from the influence of a society 
which may undermine the founda- 
tions of a sound family life and from 
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a State which too often forgets that 
the family has inalienable rights with 
regard to the rearing and education 
of the children. 

The free development of the hv 
man person requires respect for pri- 
vate property in such a way that it 
may be possible for everyone pri- 
vately to acquire and own property. 

The International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions aims at the 
deproletarization of the working 
masses by putting the access to pr- 
vate property within their reach. 

Private ownership may take vari- 
ous forms which differ very much 
from one another; at the present time, 
however, a clear distinction should 
be made between the ownership of 
consumers’ goods, the use of which 
is limited only by the rights of fel- 
low-men and the precepts of charity, 
and individual, corporate or collec 
tive ownership of capital goods, 
which may be limited by the require 
ments of equitable distribution a 
well as by the requirements of safe 
guarding the independence of the 
State. 

The right of ownership—whatever 
be its form—is linked up with serious 
moral obligations. 

However, the State may, and must, 
ensure the primacy of general inter 
ests above private interests by ade 
quate forms of nationalization of 
other forms of State intervention, 
whenever the system of private enter 
prise is either a challenge to the inde 
pendence of the State or clearly ir 
competent to meet its task. ; 

Large-scale nationalization of capt 
tal goods as a general economic sy* 
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tem is rejected. Nationalization 
should never become State ownership 
of all or virtually all of the means of 
production. 

Private enterprise as an economic 
system should not have profits for its 
sole purpose. Every economic system 
should be set up in such a way that 
labor conditions respect the human 
dignity of the workers and that in 
the individual undertaking as well as 
in the framework of the respective 
vocational group, and in relations 
with other vocational groups, the 
worker actually has the status and the 
tights of a co-operator. Moreover, 
any system of this kind should en- 
sure a high and stable level of em- 
ployment. The vocational group and, 
in the last resort, the State as the 
guardian of the common good have 
the task to ensure such high levels of 
employment. 


SociaL AND Economic REFORMS 


The present level of social and 
economic development requires that 
production and distribution be or- 
ganized on the basis of a co-operation 
of management and labor in the 
framework of 2 general economy 
which should be organized according 
to the interests of the community. 

On the plane of the individual un- 
dertaking such co-operation is indis- 
pensable between the various classes 
of persons who are concerned in the 
undertaking, i.e., the managers, the 
manual workers, the salaried em- 
ployes and technicians and the own- 
ers of the capital. 

The managers of undertakings 
whose interests have hitherto been 
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linked up with the interests of the 
representatives of capital should be 


_given a special status in the under- 


taking. 

Quite apart from the juridical 
form of the undertaking, its person- 
nel should more and more actively 
share in the management and the 
prosperity of the undertaking. 

On the plane of the vocational 
group, organizations of management 
as well as those of working people, 
clerical workers and_ technicians 
should form joint bodies at every 
level of production or distribution. 

This joint machinery should be 
entrusted with the regulation and 
betterment of labor standards in all 
undertakings appertaining to a given 
industry. In view of the performance 
of these functions they should be 
given by the law the right to issue 
and enforce ordinances for their re- 
spective industries as well as the 
necessary jurisdiction within these 
industries. 

They should be enabled to extend 
their competence in order to co-oper- 
ate in the general management of 
economic affairs. 

In view of this, a central body 
should be established which should 
have the tasks of ensuring a harmoni- 
ous development of the various voca- 
tional groups, of settling any disputes 
which may arise between these 
groups, of contributing to the preser- 
vation of consumers from unjust ex- 
ploitation, and of co-operating in the 
establishment of general economic 
policy. 

These central economic bodies of 
all countries should co-operate in the 
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international field in the promotion 
of governmental efforts to harmonize 
the economic policies of the various 
nations and to reach an equitable dis- 
tribution in the framework of planned 
international economy. 


A ProcRAM FoR ACTION 


The International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions expresses the 
following demands which apply part- 
ly to Governments and partly to man- 
agement. 

As long as economic life does not 
reach such a level of organization 
that adequate protection is ensured 
to the interests of all, the State, as 
the guardian of the common good, 
should defend the weak by taking 
adequate measures in order to en- 
sure fair labor standards and by fur- 
thering the development of economic 
organization. 

The State should ensure to all a 
full benefit of the right to combine; 
it should recognize the organizations 
of management and labor as_ the 
qualified representatives of the re- 
spective vocational groups and make 
use of them, according to their so- 
cial, moral and numerical importance 
and actual independence, in prepar- 
ing and implementing social legisla- 
tion. 

The State should ensure, by ade- 
quate economic policies, such labor 
conditions as adequately allow for 
the religious, civic and cultural needs 
of the workers and the needs of their 
families. 

The hours of work having been 
reduced by international conventions 
to a maximum of eight hours a day, 
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any exceptions to this rule, whenever 
necessary on the grounds of extra. 
ordinary circumstances, should he 
liable to previous approval by labor 
unions. The full benefit of any prof- 
its derived from such exceptions 
should be given to the workers. 

Developments in technology being 
such that a substantial increase of 
individual productivity and total out- 
put is to be expected, the Interna. 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions demands effective protection 
of human strength from the strain of 
an excessive pace of work by ade 
quate reductions of the hours of 
work, 

Work on Sundays and night work 
should not exceed the limits of abso- 
lute necessity. 

Workers should have, as far as 
possible, a weekly rest period which 
should include Sunday. 

As regards heavy and/or unhealthy 
work, immediate steps should be 
taken in order to shorten working 
hours. 

In industries with continuous proc 
esses a four-shift system should be 
applied. A rota should allow al 
workers two free Sundays per four 
weeks. 

In the case of semi-continuous op 
erations production should be stopped 
from Saturday night to Monday 
morning. 

The minimum age for admission 
to employment should be sixteen 
years. Special protective measures 
should be taken for the benefit of 
apprentices and juvenile workers of 
both sexes. 

The employment during the night 
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of persons below the age of eighteen 
years and of women should be pro- 
hibited. 

Gradual elimination of the employ- 
ment of married women in gainful 
occupations should be aimed at. 
Proper measures which are conducive 
to this purpose should be taken in all 
countries. 

Maternity protection should be 
provided for by law. 

Special measures should be taken 
for the benefit of home workers. 

There should be social-insurance 
schemes covering sickness, invalidity, 
old-age, accidents and unemployment. 

The legislation concerning morals, 
health and security should be im- 
proved and extended. The struggle 
against occupational diseases, tuber- 
culosis and other forms of ailment 
which affect particularly the working 
class, as well as the promotion of pub- 
lic health and sickness assistance, 
should have the State’s special atten- 
tion. 

The public authorities should effec- 
tively co-operate in the solution. of 
the housing problem; they should 
facilitate the worker’s access to the 
ownership of his dwelling. 

The application of social legisla- 
tion old be ensured and super- 
vised by competent labor inspection 
services in concert with the trade 
unions. 

Wage and salary rates should be 
fixed preferably by way of collective 
agreements in accordance with the 
following principles: 

(a) Every adult worker is entitled 
to a minimum wage or salary which 
will ensure him a decent livelihood 
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according to the requirements of hu- 
man dignity and enable him to main- 
tain and to rear a family. 

The minimum wage or salary rates 
should be fixed according to the ac- 
tual cost of living as recorded by re- 
liable statistics. 

(b) Moreover, the wage or salary 
should remunerate the skill as de- 
termined by scientific methods. 

(c) Besides the remuneration thus 
determined, the worker’s share in the 
output should be equivalent to his 
contribution to the value of the prod- 
uct. 

(d) Equal remuneration should be 
paid for equal work. 

(e) There should be an adequate 
scheme of family allowance insur- 
ance. 


GUARANTEED WAGE 


The worker is entitled to a guaran- 
teed wage or salary for all the time 
that he is listed on the personnel roll 
of an undertaking. 

The vocational groups, which are 
joint bodies of management and 
labor, should facilitate the fixing of 
this remuneration by issuing statis- 
tics and other data relating to their 
respective industries. 

In those industries where trade- 
union organization is still insufficient, 
the public authorities should protect 
the right of the workers to a liveli- 
hood by setting up adequate machi- 
nery for the fixing of remuneration 
standards. 

Public administrations and public 
services should comply with the afore- 
said demands in concert with the re- 
spective trade unions. 
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There should be a generalized sys- 
tem of economic and technical train- 
ing for workers. 

School attendance should be made 


compulsory until the age of sixteen 
years. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Vocational education should be 
organized preferably in such a way 
that each pupil is prepared for sev- 
eral occupations. Moreover, voca- 
tional training should be’ coincident 
with general education and extended 
at least to the legal age for admis- 
sion to employment. 

The measures taken for the voca- 
tional training of workers’ children 
should not involve a lower standard 
of life for their families; they should 
allow talented and industrious chil- 
dren to have secondary and college 
education irrespective of their pa- 
rents’ financial situation. 

Vocational guidance should be or- 
ganized on efficient and _ scientific 
lines such as to provide each indus- 
try with highly qualified workers. 

The general advancement of the 
working class requires a thorough 
study of social, economic and politi- 
cal problems, a strong sense of the 
dignity of labor, a sense of duty and 
of responsibility towards society, the 
State and the family. 

The world and its resources were 
created by God for all the peoples of 
which the human community consists. 

Among the peoples, all of whom 
are God’s own children, there should 
prevail mutual respect and absolute 
solidarity. This excludes any dis- 


crimination of race or color. 
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Peoples who are more experienced 
in the economic and social fields 
should direct and assist less devel- 
oped nations; their prevalent pur. 
pose should be to secure the latter 
nations a more just social order and 
a more progressive and productive 
economic system. 

The development of backward 
areas should be promoted for the 
common good of mankind and, first 
of all, of the peoples who live there. 
This development is reprehensible 
whenever it causes frictions between 
peoples or leads to exploitation of 
one people by another. 

The international community 
should be gradually organized in 
such a way that peaceful revisions of 
relationships between States become 
possible. Until such a state of things 
is achieved, the international com- 
munity should endeavor to prevent 
all States, great and small, from using 
arbitrary action or violence in the 
attainment of their own purposes. 

In certain areas, especially in Eu- 
rope, a close and organized co-opera- 
tion of the various national commu- 
nities is an urgent need. 

In the economic field every na- 
tional community depends, somehow, 
on other national communities. 
Therefore, any policy of self-suffi- 
ciency will doom such nations as re- 
sort to it to indigence, and foster 
envy, hatred and war. 

Every country should have an op- 
portunity to secure at least such raw 
materials as correspond to its people’s 
needs and to its economic develop- 
ment. There is an urgent need for 
an international body entrusted with 
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the distribution of certain raw ma- 
terials of special importance. 

The purpose of any sound and well- 
balanced economic life being to raise 
standards of living and, eventually, 
to bring the produce of the whole 
world within the reach of all peoples, 
any restrictions to international trade 
relations as applied in many forms 
before the war should be abolished. 
The promotion of international trade 
relations, important though it may 
be for the increase of the general wel- 
fare throughout the world, should not 
be secured at the workers’ expense. 
Therefore, the access to world mark- 
ets and raw materials should be open 
only to such nations as ensure their 
workers fair labor standards. 

The International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions demands 
that the conventions established by 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, which was set up by the nations 
for the protection of the workers, be 
given legal force in all countries. 

The supervised application of these 
conventions should be a decisive 
factor in international co-operation. 
For this purpose, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
should closely co-operate with the 
International Labor Organization. 

As regards the surplus population 


of certain countries, measures should 
be taken with respect to the emigra- 
tion of groups of workers with a view 
to populate under-developed areas. 
The International Labor Organiza- 
tion should be given an opportuni 
to participate substantially in the col- 
laboration between emigration coun- 
tries and immigration countries in 
order to prevent discriminatory treat- 
ment of immigrant workers. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion should be set up in such a way 
that direct and effective collaboration 
in the various bodies of this organi- 
zation be ensured to al! international 
trade-union movements. 

The International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions wholly sup- 
ports the United Nations Organiza- 
tion which was established in order 
to preserve future generations from 
the plague of war and to promote so- 
cial advancement by better conditions 
of life and greater freedom. 

The International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions is pre 
to collaborate with the United Na- 
tions Organization, especially with 
its Economic and Social Council, and 
hopes that this organization succeeds 
in enforcing throughout the world 
respect for the human person, his 
rights and his dignity. 


“Communism feeds and prospers on genuine grievances and disabilities, 
on the evil greed and injustice of some of those who condemn it most. 
Those of us who share in any way in that injustice to the poor and to the 
workers cannot absolve ourselves from complicity in the crimes of com- 


munism.”—Rev. Felim O’Briain in THe Loncrorp Leaner, April 9, 1949. 
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Books and P. amphlets 
About The Wlessed Mother 


THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
The appearances of Our Blessed Mother at Fatima to the children. $2.00. 
QUEEN OF THE MILITANTS by Emil Neubert, S. M., S. T. D. 
How under the banner of Mary the Church Militant will become the Church Triumph 
ant—how to become better by having Mary as the Queen of your personal life. $2.0 
(Paper bound $1.25). 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY by Edward I. Hession 
The Mysteries of the Rosary told in verse. Price $1.00 (Paper bound 25¢). 
IMITATE YOUR BLESSED MOTHER by Peter A. Resch, S. M., S. T. D. 
Practical hints and instructions on how to imitate the Blessed Mother in your every- 
day life. 25¢. : 
THE VIRGIN’S LAND 
Ninety-six pages of stories and information on the Blessed Mother. America is 
“the Virgin’s land.” 50¢. 
ROSARY OF PEARLS by Placidus Kempf, O. S. B. 
Thoughts and sayings of the Saints and spiritual writers on the Blessed Mother. 10¢. 
PERPETUAL NOVENA TO THE IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY 
Contains the happenings of Fatima in brief form, and all the prayers that were taught 
the children by the Blessed Mother and the Angel. Also has a complete arrangement 
for Novenas in Churches, etc. This is the booklet that everyone devoted to the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary and Fatima has been looking for. 15¢. 
MANUAL OF THE SERVANT OF MARY 
A booklet having the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception, and other prayers 
for Sodalists; also a Rule of Life. 25¢. 
OUR LADY’S ANSWER by John N. Dudine 
Vocation thoughts on the Rosary especially for the upper grades and high school. 10¢. 
THINKING WITH THE ROSARY 
The Blessed Mother at Fatima revealed the Promise of the Five First Saturdays. In 
order to fulfill one of the conditions of meditating on the Mysteries of the Rosary 
many have been at a loss. This booklet has several meditations on each Mystery of 
the Rosary. 10¢. 
THE LOVE OF MARY by Francis Greiner, S. M. 
This is a partial translation of the favorite book of St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Mother, 
the Passionist, and was written by Dom. Roberto, a hermit. 25¢. 
ATTAR FROM MARY'S ROSARIUM by Alexis L. Hopkins 
A short essay on each of the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary. Excellent for use at 
Marian Hour. 5¢ a copy. 
PILGRIM TO FATIMA by Paschal Boland, O. S. B. 
A personal account of the highlights of the First American Pilgrimage to Fatima. Also 
some of the miracles that have taken place, especially that of Our Lady’s Doves. 48 
pages. 15¢. 
Special Quantity Prices on Request 
Order from 
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Prejudice for Profit 


THEOPHILUS LEwWIs 


Reprinted from the INTERRACIAL REVIEW* 


W HEN Communists are working 
the Negro side of the street, 
their favorite sales talk is based on 
the proposition that race prejudice 
is a capitalist device for keeping 
white and black workers divided and 
fighting each other, instead of united 
in resistance to the bankers and big 
business men who exploit the masses 
of both races for profit. Their spiel 
is specious, of course, for race preju- 
dice is too complex to be explained 
by any such simple formula. But 
when they point to interracial rela- 
tions in Washington, the nation’s 
capital, their case has the appearance 
of being valid. They will find more 
ammunition for their cause in the re- 
cent report of the National Commit- 
tee on Segregation in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

It is not in the field of spontaneous 
relationships that friction between the 
races is conspicuous, the committee 
reports, and in another paragraph 
continues: “It is not the poor whites 
who set the pattern, but men of ac- 
knowledged culture and refinement, 
the leaders of the community.” And 
in another part of the report the com- 
mittee accuses the “dominant real 
estate, commercial and financial in- 
terests” of planning the segregation 
of Negroes in housing, jobs, theatres, 
restaurants, parks and playgrounds 
as a matter of good business. 


The committee’s report made good 
reading in Pravda, and in hundreds 
of party line papers in Europe and 
Asia, with special reference to Indo- 
nesia, where Franklin Roosevelt’s “In- 
domitable Dutch” are again proving 
themselves indomitable imperialists 
when they find an unarmed people to 
conquer. It is not difficult to imagine 
the headlines front-paged in leftist 
papers published in Mukden, Shang- 
hai, Canton and Singapore, and the 
leaflets printed in the underground of 
Sourabaya. 

It was not the intention of the 
Washington Committee, of course, to 
provide Communists with ammuni- 
tion for their cause. But every social 
injustice, every incident of racial dis- 
crimination, is grist for the Red mill. 
The big shots of Washington, the ty- 
coons of banking, real estate and re- 
tail trade, are showing the Reds where 
they can get their material wholesale. 

In one respect, the report is not 
quite up to date. “Exclusion of Ne- 
gro Catholics from Catholic church- 
es” the report says, “is one of the 
most disturbing aspects of segrega- 
tion which Latin Americans find in 
Washington.” An incident is cited. 
“A devout Catholic from Panama en- 
tered a Catholic Church . . . As he 
knelt in prayer a priest approached 
and handed him a slip of paper. On 
the paper was the address of a Negro 
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Catholic church. The priest ex- 
plained that there were special 
churches for Negro Catholics and he 
would be welcome there.” One of my 
closest friends had a similar experi- 
ence, only it was an usher who or- 
dered him out of the pew. 

That is the way it used to be in 
Catholic Washington. “Whatever 
progress has been made during the 
past year,” John O’Connor writes, 
“has been largely due to Catholic 
leadership.” 


No DIstTINCcTIONS 


Catholic University has been en- 
rolling Negro students twelve years. 
There is no color bar, or separate 
seats for Negroes in C. U. Theatre. 
All Catholic colleges in the Washing- 
ton area are accepting colored stu- 
dents. In all Catholic activities imme- 
diately subject to episcopal influence 
racist practices have either ceased or 
their frequency has been reduced to 
a vanishing minimum. Since Arch- 
bishop O’Boyle has been primate of 
Washington there have been no dis- 
tinctions of any sort in the diocese. 
There are no colored churches, no 
“white” churches; only Catholic 
churches, where all Catholics are free 
to worship. The Archbishop’s spirit 
. of charity has leavened the whole 
Catholic community in the nation’s 
capital. 

Outside the Catholic community 
Negro residents of the city are en- 
compassed in an amazing complex of 
humiliations. Segregation in hous- 
ing carries the suggestion that they 
are not orderly enough to live next 
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door to white neighbors. Separate 
schools—and the Catholic school sys- 
tem is not guiltless—implies that 
white children would in some way be 
defiled by sitting in the same class- 
rooms with colored pupils. Motion 
picture theatres, except in definitely 
colored neighborhoods, refuse to sell 
admissions to Negroes, and at the 
present time Washington happens to 
be the only world capital without a 
dramatic theatre, because the man- 
agement, confronted with a choice be- 
tween Americanism and Hitlerism, 
chose the latter. 

In downtown, or “white” Washing- 
ton, a Negro with the temerity to or- 
der a drink of Scotch in a tavern, a 
Coca Cola at a soda fountain or a 
filet mignon in a restaurant would 
probably be put in a cage and handed 
over to Ringling’s circus, for exhibi- 
tion as the Eighth Wonder of the 
World. It could happen in the capital 
of the nation Lincoln described as 
“. . conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.” 

The appalling element in the Wash- 
ington picture is that the humiliation 
of Negroes is a cold-blooded business 
proposition. In their personal con- 
tacts white and colored residents of 
Washington are friendly and _ fre- 
quently intimate. Segregation is im- 
posed from above to sustain real es- 
tate values. If the gentlemen in the 
Kremlin did not send the bankers 
and realtors of Washington a lovely 
Christmas card, they are an ungrate- 
ful lot, and their manners are as bad 
as their social morals. 
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The Citizenship Obligations of the 
College Graduate 


Harotp E. StTassENn 


Address by the President of the University of Pennsylvania at the Thirty- 
fifth Annual Dinner of the Association of American Colleges at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, N. Y., January 11, 1949. 


eae June a half million young 
men and young women of our 
country will receive diplomas signi- 
fying their graduation from a Uni- 
versity or a College. Commencement 
will signify the successful completion 
of a course of study developed 
through centuries of research, and 
reflecting the devotion of material 
resources, intellectual effort and cul- 
tural attainment. These young peo- 
ple will be prepared, in significant 
measure, to follow a career as scien- 
tists and teachers, lawyers and doc- 
tors, economists and executives, au- 
thors and homemakers, architects 
and accountants, journalists and den- 
tists, and a multitude of other occu- 
pations. 

But it is of tremendous importance 
that neither they nor we should for- 
get that they will also be citizens. 
They will be citizens of the most pro- 
ductive and most powerful nation in 
the world. They will be citizens of 
a nation firmly devoted to a system 
of government by the people. I 
cherish for our country the active 
fulfillment of the obligations of citi- 
zenship by this key group of our 
people in the decades ahead. At a 
time when decisions of such far- 
reaching importance involving the 


amazing advances of science in nu- 
clear energy; relations with distant 
continents which may be decisive for 
millions of other people; that may 
determine war and peace for the 
world, freedom or subjugation for 
millions, progress or deterioration for 
mankind; clearly, at such a time the 
active participation in our democracy 
of those who have had the privilege 
of advanced education is very much 
to be desired. 

As you well know I hold specific 
views on many of the key questions 
before our country. But I do not 
advocate any specific decisions to- 
night. I do urge that the far-reaching 
decisions of this nation in the de- 
cades ahead will be wiser and will 
have a greater chance of being right, 
if they are made with an active par- 
ticipation of the college graduates as 
citizens than they will have if those 
graduates in a large measure abdi- 
cate their citizenship and avoid their 
obligations. 

I would list these four obligations 
as fundamental in the citizenship of 
a college graduate in the United 
States of America. 

First, of course, is the obvious one 
of exercising the right to vote. 
Fundamental and elementary, and 
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yet how neglected! Some special sur- 
veys have indicated that while forty 
per cent of the general population 
eligible to vote on the average does 
not do so, sixty per cent of the college 
graduates eligible to vote do not do 
so. 

The exercise of the franchise should 
be only the first step in the fulfill- 
ment of the obligations of citizenship 
of the college graduate. 

Second, I would list the duty to 
devote a portion of time and energy 
to being reasonably well informed 
upon the major issues before the na- 
tion. This involves, regardless of 
occupation, following news of im- 
portant questions in a good news- 
paper or periodical, and following 
the major addresses or documents 
and statements released upon the sub- 
ject, and exchanging information 
with others. 

Third, I consider that there is a 
duty to form opinions upon these is- 
sues as they reach points of decision 
by government. 

Fourth, I would list the duty to 
express those opinions in an appro- 
priate manner to associates, to offi- 
cials of the government, or to the 
general public, as the case may be. 

Obviously in stating these four ob- 
ligations I am simply placing empha- 
sis upon a process that is now going 
on. But I do urge that the develop- 
ment of public opinion, the endeavor 
to make it a better informed, more 
analytical public opinion, should be 
pressed forward by those who have 
had the privilege of special training 
and education in our country. 

If this great nation is to have the 
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best possible chance of success in 
reaching its own crucial decisions, 
and success in meeting its own large 
responsibility in the world, it needs 
the best of judgment that can arise 
from a great free people. 


OsuicaTions Not Nrew 


Obviously, too, this whole question 
of obligations of citizenship is not a 
new one. Two hundred generations 
ago, in ancient Athens, Pericles de- 
livered his funeral oration on the 
occasion of the recognition of those 
who had fallen in war. He stated: 
“Tt is true that we are called a democ- 
racy, for the administration is in the 
hands of the many and not of the 
few.” Then he continued: 

An Athenian citizen does not neglect 
the State because he takes care of his 
own household; and even those of us 
who are engaged in business have a 
very fair idea of politics. We alone re- 
gard a man who takes no interest in 
public affairs, not as a harmless, but as 
a useless character; and if few of us 
are originators, we are all sound judges 
of a policy. The great impediment to 
action is, in our opinion, not discus- 
sion, but the want of that knowledge 
which is gained by discussion prepara- 
tory to action. For we have a peculiar 
power of thinking before we act and of 
acting too, whereas other men are 
courageous from ignorance but hesitate 
upon reflection. 

Arnold’ Toynbee’s provocative 
Study of History cannot be seriously 
claimed to give us either clear rules 
for guidance or a prediction of the 
history of tomorrow. But it is worthy 
of note that in his analysis of the 
breakdowns of civilization there is 
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a repetitious thread of either the loss 
of creative power by those in au- 
thority, or the failure of those with 
creative power to exercise their au- 
thority. In that broader sense my 
urgent plea is not one simply to col- 
lege graduates but a plea that all who 
have creative ability must exercise 
the obligations of citizenship in a 
democracy, and fulfill the leadership 
which their ability thrusts upon them. 

It could well be said that the im- 
portant citizenship obligations of the 
educated man are those that have 
been set down by Plato and Aristotle 
as a guide for all time. Plato in his 
Republic, stating the chief end of 
citizenship to be the achievement of 
social justice, defines justice as the 
achievement of the whole duty of 
man. The discovery of what justice 
is, is the central inquiry of the Re- 
public. As Aristotle later developed 
it in the Politics, this concept poses 
a view of the individual not as an 
isolated self but as a functioning 
part of an organic community in 
which and only by participating in 
which the individual could fully ex- 
press and realize his true potentiali- 
ties as a social being. Justice was 
realized—in fact the full develop- 
ment of the individual was realized 
—when the individual fulfilled his 
obligations as a citizen by participat- 
ing in the work of the state to the 
full extent of his abilities. 

Thus, to Aristotle, the state was not 
an artificial creation, something apart 
and to be feared, but was the equiva- 
lent of a community of individuals 
which had in its unity a cohesive 
principle that was higher than merely 


association for satisfaction of bodily 
wants. Properly conceived, then, the 
obligations of citizenship involve all 
of man’s relations with man in serv- 
ice of the common good and are co- 
extensive with the later Christian 
idea of man’s duty to his neighbor. 


Pus.iic OPINION 


One of the most recent striking 
examples of the intangible impact of 
public opinion was the evolvement of 
the Marshall plan after the war. 
There had been a direct indication 
by leaders of the government that the 
Greek-Turkey program was to be the 
end of our economic assistance in 
Europe. But in the ensuing weeks 
information of the situation in Europe 
was conveyed to the American peo- 
ple. There quickly arose a very defi- 
nite public opinion that this could 
not be the end of American economic 
aid, and Secretary Marshall’s great 
address at Harvard promptly brought 
into focus one of the most definite 
judgments of the American people 
ever witnessed in time of peace. With 
the impetus of that public opinion 
this great undertaking was approved 
by the Congress. 

There definitely needs to be a 
clearer recognition by the people of 
our country of the manner in which 
public decision arises from the multi- 
tude of conversations and discussions 
that take place throughout the na- 
tion. There needs to be an increased 
recognition by those who have special 
training and education and knowl- 
edge and information that they 
should constantly use it in this un- 
ending and vital process by which 
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a free people reach a decision, re- 
flected in such large measure in the 
subsequent actions of their govern- 
ment. 

Surely it is not necessary to em- 
phasize the importance of these de- 
cisions of our country in the years 
ahead. But it is nevertheless stimu- 
lating to note the powerful prose of 
that sturdy and articulate statesman, 
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Winston Churchill, as set forth in 
The Gathering Storm. He writes: 
“Tt is my earnest hope that ponder. 
ing upon the past may give guidance 
in days to come, enable a new genera- 
tion to repair some of the errors of 
former years, and thus govern, in 
accordance with the needs and glory 
of man, the awful unfolding scene 
of the future.” 





God Bless Them 


“In spite of difficult days, the church in China is a thriving institution— 
except in Communist-held territory. Missionary priests and sisters readily 
put up with such inconveniences as no electricity, no heat, no hot water, no 
bath-room facilities and the like with an admirable spirit of sacrifice. Their 
faith and trust in God are living, vital realities. In Wuchang, I met a little 
American Sister of Charity who was building a million-dollar hospital . . . 
a few miles away, were the Red armies! They didn’t bother her; she went 
right on with her building knowing that God would take care of her. 

“Sisters in China are constantly doing amazing things. In Shanghai I 
heard a story about a Good Shepherd sister who drives a station wagon 
around the city on errands of mercy. On busy Shanghai corners are stop 
lights, manipulated by policemen. Whenever Sister was stopped at one of 
these corners by a red light, she jumped out of the station wagon, went 
over to the policeman and told him to change the light immediately because 
she was in a hurry. This happened a number of times, and soon every 
policeman in the city was on the lookout for her; as soon as they saw her 
approaching, they switched the light to green, giving her the right of way. 
China in the hands of a few nuns would become a new country.”—Rev. 
Edward A. De Persio in Tue Far East, January, 1949. 
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If Communists Were Tried by Soviet Law 


By THE Eprrors 


Reprinted from THE Wace Earner* 


[* the days of the Roman Empire, 
the Romans decided that it would 
be unfair to try non-Roman citizens 
by Roman legal standards. 

As a result of this feeling, a body 
of law known as Jus Gentium evolved 
which was a forerunner of what we 
now call “international law.” 

Currently, the eleven indicted Com- 
munist leaders (William Z. Foster is 
still “too ill” to appear) are on trial 
in New York’s Federal Court where 
they are being tried for what amounts 
to engaging in a conspiracy to over- 
throw the U. S. Government. 

The trial has been going on for 
several weeks now and the attorneys 
for the eleven have succeeded in 
blocking progress by indicting the 
presiding judge, the “rigged jury 
system,” and the Smith Act, which 
they are accused of violating. 

Since these Communists were wild- 
ly enthusiastic when such people as 
Socialists and Trotzkyites were prose- 
cuted under this same legal system, 
it must be assumed that these injus- 
tices have just become apparent to 
the Party, or else Communists feel 
that they should be tried under some 
other country’s legal system—Rus- 
sia’s for example. 

And they could make out a very 
good case for being tried under that 
country’s laws. 


“Are we not,” they might ask, 
“spiritually citizens of Russia?” 

And after reading William Z. Fos- 
ter’s book, Toward Soviet America, 
one would have to agree that they 
certainly are. 

For, as Foster says: “The Commun- 
ist Party of the United States . . . is 
the American section of the Com- 
munist International.” 

Now the U. S. might say: “We 
will not try you by the Jus Gentium 
(fundamental laws common to all 
countries) rather than the laws of 
the U. S. which you object to—we 
will do even better. We will try you 
by the law of the Soviet State.” 

What could be fairer? And to 
give them an even better break, only 
the Soviet law will be used, not the 
pre-courtroom procedure which has 
been amazingly successful in drawing 
confessions from defendants. 

Now the trial is ready to resume 
with the Soviet laws in force. 

‘One of the Communists’ attorneys, 
Mr. Isserman we shall say, rises to 
object that the Smith Act is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Judge Medina interrupts him: 

“Mr. Isserman, I must remind you 
that we are now going forward under 
Soviet legal principles. You cannot 
contest the legality of the Smith Act. 

“To show you what I mean, I shall 
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read what the Soviet law says in this 
regard. 

“The law is merely the will of the 
dominant class lifted into a statute. 

“T am quoting now, Mr. Isserman, 
from Law of the Soviet State by 
Andrei Vishinsky. 

“Mr. Vishinsky goes on to say: 

Marxism-Leninism gives a clear defi- 
nition (the only specific definition) of 
the essence of law. 

It teaches that legal relationship (and 
consequently law itself) are rooted in 
the material conditions of life and that 
law is merely the will of the dominant 
class, etc.” 

At this point Mr. Isserman leaps to 
his feet and shouts: 

“Ah ha! Of course! The domi- 
nant class. But you speak only for 
the rich, the trusts, the cartels, the 
selfish interests. It is the enemies of 
the people who have put these men 
on trial. 

“The majority of the people have 
nothing to say about this. This is a 
subjugating of the majority to the 
will of a powerful minority.” 

Judge Medina leafs through a few 
pages of his volume by Vishinsky, 
and then says: 

“Ah, here it is, Mr. Isserman.” 
Again permit me to quote Mr. Vish- 
insky. He says: 

As regards its subjects the State is 
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not bound in any manner whatever, It 
is not obligated—it rather obligates its 
subjects. State statutes are the form 
wherein the class dominant in a given 
society obligates all other classes to 
definite conduct--to the precise conduct 
advantageous and pleasing to that dom. 
inant class. 

“You see, gentlemen of the defense 
counsel,” the judge continues, “the 
dominant class doesn’t have to be the 
majority class. 

“The only requirement is that it 
be dominant—and, gentlemen, be- 
lieve me, at present the anti-Com- 
munists are dominant.” 

Up spoke Mr. Crocket of the de- 
fense counsel: “Ah, but in Russia, 
the People are the state. It is the 
rule of the masses, the proletariat. 
Their interests are the interests of 
the workers, the poor . . .” 

“Correction, Mr. Crocket,” says 
Judge Medina. “In Russia the work- 
ers are the ninety-seven per cent of 
the population who do not belong to 
the Party. 

“The three per cent who belong 
are ruled by the Central Committee 
which chooses to call itself “the 
people.” 

“I hereby designate this court as 
‘the People’s Court.’ The trial will 
continue without further interrup- 
tion.” 


“The grandeur of Gandhi lay in the fact that, like the great English 
Humanists such as St. Thomas More, he was both a patriot, rich in love and 


understanding of his own land, and 
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a world citizen along with all men.”— 








Jurists and Peace 


Most Rev. BARTHOLOMEW EUSTACE 
Bishop of Camden 


Address given before the Guild of Catholic Lawyers in the Church of Saint 
Andrew, New York City, September 28, 1948, on the occasion of the Mass 
celebrated for the opening of the Courts. Reprinted from the Jurist.* 


HE fear of a third world war 

weighs heavily on the hearts of 
nearly all men. If this war is indeed 
to come, we have good reason for 
fear and for more than fear. In- 
stead, however, of giving ourselves 
over to counsels of despair, it will be 
braver, as also wiser, to consider 
what we may now do when a disaster, 
so terrible in itself and in its conse- 
quences, confronts us—even though 
only as a possibility. 

The first, as well as the most pow- 
erful instrument at hand, is prayer. 
For its answer, however, we should 
look less for a visible sign from 
heaven than for a general movement 
in the minds and hearts of men act- 
ing under the influence of the Divine 
guidance. If jurists in particular will 
allow themselves to be moved by the 
impulses of this guidance and to act 
according to its promptings, peace 
will the sooner be established on a 
just and permanent basis. We repose 
this trust in jurists because they, by 
virtue of their noble calling, are more 
particularly conversant with the prin- 
ciples of justice and more especially 
knowledgeable of the laws of nations. 

f peace is ever to be won, it is 
only law that can do so. It is true 
that in any immediate instance force 


may be profitably employed to estab- 
lish the appearance of peace. The 
police, for example, quell a riot by 
display of force; the military win 
war by force; but just laws alone are 
the affirmative and positive basis of 
true peace. We have for this view the 
support of St. Augustine, whose ge- 
nial definition of peace is so well 
known. “Peace,” he says, “is the 
tranquillity of order.” (Pax est 
tranquillitas ordinis.) To speak of 
order is at once to affirm law. The 
very function of law is to order, or 
to organize, the vital forces of society. 
Physical force, while frequently of 
necessary application as a sanction 
of law, can never itself be the positive 
basis of order and therefore never 
the foundation of true peace. As 
Talleyrand correctly observed, you 
can do many things with bayonets; 
but there is one thing you can not 
do with them, and that is, sit on 
them. 


THE PAST AND PRESENT ROLE 
oF Law 


In a world, to some extent still ra- 
tional and at a time when force with- 
out stint has lately been employed, 
yet found infecund of peace, the most 
pressing need is for law governing 
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international relations. It has always 
been the office of the jurist not only 
to comment on the norms prevailing 
in international exchanges, but also, 
and more importantly, to indicate 
to political and diplomatic agencies 
the way of justice, lest the said agen- 
cies commit a people to a way of in- 
justice. Alas, law has of late been 
largely occupied with formalities. 
The basic justices on which the whole 
superstructure of law should properly 
rest have been neglected. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that the 
Roman jurisconsult Ulpian defined 
jurisprudence as the science of the 
just and the unjust. (“Scientia justi 
et injusti.”) In the view of this great 
jurist, the question of justice was 
fundamental. Very seldom have ques- 
tions concerning fundamental justice 
been asked in these days—particu- 
larly in regard to matters of interna- 
tional import. 

The cause of the omission is not of 
difficult discovery. Modern legal 
thought, as well as much other think- 
ing, has long been under the influence 
of Positivism. For this philosophy, 
the naked and isolated fact has sole 
significance. The fact alone is of ad- 
mitted value. The accomplished fact 
(le fait accompli) occupies a particu- 
larly favored position. Positivism ig- 
nores, as either non-existent or, if 
existing, as unintelligible, the prin- 
ciples underlying the facts. Under 
the baneful influence of this philos- 
ophy, legal thinking has tended to re- 
duce the noble science of law to a col- 
lection of merely practical axioms. It 
may at once be admitted that in doing 
this Positivism has worked no par- 
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ticular hardship in lower courts; but 
in the broader, in the more important 
and loftier reaches of the law, it has 
inhibited that general study of the 
just and the unjust which a great 
jurist of other days tells us is prop- 
erly jurisprudence. By denying, or 
excluding, the eternal law and that 
participation of the eternal law which, 
as written in the hearts of men, comes 
to be called the natural law, Positiy- 
ism has opened the way to every tyr- 
anny. It begins with asserting that it 
will make men free; it ends by sub- 
jugating them. If tyrants are sub- 
jected to no higher law because mis- 
leading philosophers say there is no 
higher law, then the word of the ty- 
rant is law; and law is whatever he 
chooses to call law. 


GENERAL TASK OF THE JURIST 


Returning to the spirit of a noble 
past when, with Ulpian, the jurist’s 
foremost preoccupation was with the 
principles of justice, the contempo- 
rary jurist will do well to apply his 
science to the problems connected 
with the present international situa- 
tion. By far the noblest ambition he 
can propose to himself will be the 
total abolition of war. This is also the 
ambition most likely to be realized. 
It is, as we think, easier to abolish 
war than, given present conditions, to 
restrict its horrors. In the early and 
middle ages of the Christian era the 
Fathers and the Schoolmen had much 
to say about the conditions and 
methods of a just war. But the jude 
ments of the Fathers and the School 
men supposed a society set in a Chris 
tian framework. There was at that 
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period fairer = that the laws of 
war might be observed by Princes 
who lived under the influence of 
Christian ideals in a society itself 
thoroughly Christian. It will be no- 
ticed, on the other hand, that in their 
recent pronouncements, it is not to 
the conditions of a just war that the 
Popes have given much thought; 
ier they seem to wage war on war 
itself. There is nothing, they tell us, 
that can be gained by war which may 
not and better be gained by peace. 
Consequently organized efforts such 
as the League of Nations and the 
United Nations Organization, tending 
to the abolition of war, have received 
encouragement from the Popes. 

In truth, it has long been “an ac- 
cepted part of the Catholic tradition 
in these matters that there exists a 
‘Natural Society of Nations’ even 
when no positive organization of in- 
ternational society exists”? In his 
deliberations the jurist will do well 
to keep before his mind a famous 
passage of the theologian Suarez. 

passage is as follows: 

“The human race, though divided 
into no matter how many different peo- 
ples and nations, has for all that.a cer- 
tain unity, a unity not merely physical 
but also in a sense political and moral. 
This is shown by the natural precept 
of mutual love and mercy, which ex- 
tends to foreigners of every way of 
thinking. Wherefore, though any one 
state, republic or kingdom, be in itself 
a perfect community . . . , nevertheless 
each of the states is also a member, in a 
certain manner, of the world, so far as 
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the human race is concerned. For 
none of these communities are ever 
sufficient unto themselves to such a 
degree that they do not require some 
mutual help, society or communication, 
either to their greater advantage or 
from moral necessity and need, as is 
evident from custom. For this reason 
they need some law whereby they may 
be directed and rightly ruled in this 
kind of communication and society.” 


BALANCE OF POWER 


The bitter controversies which 
from time to time take place between 
nations of the world have given rise 
to various methods and principles of 
settlement. In the past such princi- 
ples, more or less efficacious in their 
effects, have emerged as aftermaths 
of conflict. Consequent on the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648 the principle 
of the balance of power appeared in 
European diplomacy. While it pre- 
vailed, this principle conceded to the 
several European States the right to 
oppose a predominance of any one 
State. The Congress of Vienna, called 
to settle the affairs of Europe after 
the Napoleonic wars, announced the 
principle of Legitimacy as a basis of 
settlement. After the rise of the 
Great Powers in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the nations of the world brought 
questions of mutual interest to vari- 
ous international associations for set- 
tlement. The League of Nations was 
one such association. It was praised 
by Benedict XV in 1919 as a move in 
the right direction. Later the same 
Pontiff, in the Encyclical “Pacem Dei 
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munus” of 1920, and Pius XI, in the 
Encyclical “Ubi arcano” of 1922, 
lauded the League and helped it by 
wise counsels, The present Pontiff, 
Pius XII, has shown the keenest in- 
terest in the United Nations Organi- 
zation, and on many occasions has 
wished it well. 

From what has been said, as well 
as from our own humble thought on 
the matter, we feel it right to maintain 
that the jurist who wishes to work for 
the future peace of the world is 
obliged to do so within the frame- 
work of an international organization. 
Three reasons persuade to this con- 
clusion: firstly, the truth of what 
Suarez said, namely, that there is a 
natural society of nations; secondly, 
the fact that the Popes approved the 
two great organizations of interna- 
tional society which have appeared in 
the present century: thirdly, the fail- 
ure of other means in the past to reg- 
ulate international relations. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE 


Why have the two great organi- 
zations which, as organizations, we 
just now affirmed to be so desirable, 
also failed to bring us peace? 

The League of Nations failed be- 
cause it was founded on the principle, 
still commonly received in the science 
of law, that supreme competency be- 
longs to, and devolves on, the State 
to such an extent that the State is 
subject to no human power, and is 
incapable of being obligated save 
through its own will. Moreover, in 
the League of Nations only those de- 
crees were held to be binding on 
individual states which were passed 
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by the unanimous consent of all, 

In the case of the United Nations 
Organization, the veto (which is but 
a negative way of requiring unani- 
mity) has so far wrecked the opera- 
tions of the organization, and will 
continue to do so as long as it is 
allowed. 

In short, it is not possible in the 
conduct of intricate human affairs to 
exact unanimity before action is l- 
lowed. To wait for unanimity is to 
wait forever, as Lord Acton, speak- 
ing of a different matter, reminds us. 
Another great international organi- 
zation, holding together its consti- 
tuent elements by bonds much 
stronger than could ever be conceived 
to exist in a purely human society, 
finds it advisable to be content with 
a qualified majority when electing its 
Supreme Head, the Roman Pontiff. 

As is evident, the exaggeration of 
sovereignty is enemy number one of 
world peace. Unanimity is enemy 
number two. 

In a shrinking world nation comes 
closer to nation, State to State. Pro- 
pinquity breeds temptation, and in 


‘this case the temptation is for one 


State to intervene in the affairs of 
another State. Article 2, Number 7, 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
took cognizance of the situation and 
ruled that nothing in the Charter was 
to be taken as authorizing the United 
Nations to intervene in questions ap- 
pertaining to the internal competency 
of a State. Thus in theory the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention was set forth 
in a rather solemn manner. 

course, in practice the principle has 
not been observed. The United States 
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has intervened in the internal affairs 
of Turkey and Greece at the explicit 
request of those States. The Marshall 
Plan can be considered a form of 
intervention in the sense that it im- 
pedes the collapse of certain nations. 
On the Russian side, intervention 
without request has so often and so 
notoriously taken place as to need 
no comment. 

The thoughtful jurist will find a 
first difficulty in this matter when he 
comes to define non-intervention. 
The Prince of Benevento, whom we 
have already quoted with approval 
in another respect, was at one time 
asked by a lady to explain what he 
meant by the expression “non-inter- 
vention.” “Madame,” he replied, 
“non-intervention is a diplomatic and 
enigmatic word which means about 
the same thing as_ intervention.” 
(Madame, non-intervention est un 
mot diplomatique et énigmatique, qui 
signifie @ pew prés la méme chose 
quintervention.) Some confusion 
may exist but the principle itself is 
acceptable enough in general circum- 
stances. ‘ 

As a normal thing no State has the 
tight to intrude itself into the affairs 
of another State. Yet there may be 
conditions where intervention is justi- 
fied. This justification appears to 
arise from the natural law itself. Just 
as a private individual should inter- 
vene to save from burning the house 
of his neighbor, so one nation should 
help another when that other is un- 
justly oppressed from without by a 
stronger power, or torn from within 
by despotism or anarchy. Moreover, 
a private individual may be obliged 
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to act in self-interest when a neigh- 
bor’s house is burning. Horace puts 
it best, saying: “It is also your con- 
cern when your neighbor’s wall is in 
flames.” (Tum tua res agitur, paries 
cum proximus ardet.) We have seen 
the whole world caught up in flames 
which first broke out in Serbia, or 
in Poland. 

On September 28, 1860, Pius IX 
in the Allocution “Novos et ante” 
condemned the proposition that non- 
intervention was a principle to be 
promulgated and to be observed. This 
condemnation is also listed under 
number LXII in the Syllabus of Er- 
rors. The investigator of these mat- 
ters will conclude that neither phi- 
losophically nor historically is the 
principle of non-intervention such as 
to admit of no exception. In these 
days it may no longer be possible 
for us to live in ivory towers, our- 
selves alone. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY 


We have enough faith in the good- 
ness of men, and especially in their 
love of peace, to believe that if they 
really come together under favoring 
auspices their deliberations will re- 
sult in peace. The United Nations 
Organization, had it been wisely 
chartered, would long ago have 
brought peace; especially had it also 
been truly representative of all the 
peoples of the world. It was not, as 
we think, wisely chartered in all re- 
spects; nor is it truly representative 
of all peoples. In its deliberations 
many speak, and often speak, who are 
without authority from the people 
they claim to represent. If, as is often 
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said, government rests on the consent 
of the governed, surely the present 
masters of several great nations are 
not the spokesmen of authorized gov- 
ernments. They call themselves dic- 
tatorships of the proletariat; but they 
are really dictatorships on the pro- 
letariat. The proletariat is the object, 
not the subject, of the dictature. Such 
governments came into power by 
force; they remain in power by force. 
In the very words of Lenin “the dic- 
tatorship means an unlimited power 
which rests on force and not on laws.” 
The same gentleman at another time 
said: “The scientific concept of the 
dictatorship signifies nothing other 
than a power limited by nothing, hin- 
dered by no law, by no rule of what- 
ever kind, and resting directly on 
violence.” Any legitimate civil au- 
thority has the right to employ force; 
but force has no power to create au- 
thority. Force is the last argument of 
the king (ultima ratio regis), but 
force is never, last or first, the argu- 
ment for the king. When one speaks 
of a sovereignty residing in a people 
who exercise it through agents freely 
chosen, controlled and recallable, one 
then, and then only, describes a 
democracy. One then knows whence 
authority comes, what are its limits 
and how it is revocable. 

As from the Congress of Vienna 
the principle of Legitimacy emerged, 
so from present conditions we should 
like to see another principle come 
forth. We will call it the principle of 
authority. By the principle of au- 
thority we mean in this connection 
a right to - tage and act which has its 
origin in will of the people. By 
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the application of this principle [ 
alone would have the right to li 
their voices in the councils of nations 
who have been authorized to do so by 
the people they represent. When the 
people begin to speak through the 
mouths of their authorized repre. 
sentatives, we shall at that moment 
begin to have peace. Vox populi, vox 
Det pacisque (the voice of the people 
is the voice of God and of peace)— 
which is an axiom, save for our addi- 
tion to it, as old as Alcuin, and one 
never proven wholly false since that 
distant day when it was first written 
down in a letter to Charlemagne. The 
healing powers which long have slept, 
but now are stirring, in the uncor- 
rupted hearts of common people are 
the true specific for peace, as they 
are also the best therapy of war. 
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Leaders of Co-ops 


Jerry VoorHIs 
Executive Secretary, Cooperative League of the U. S. A, 


ONSIGNOR M. M. COADY has 

spread his influence over three 
Canadian provinces; Father H. E. 
Duren has concentrated his work in 
one small community of Iowa farm- 
ers. Both of them are great men. 

Almost thirty people were gathered 
in a classroom at St. Louis University 
not long ago—Dr. Coady and Father 
Duren among them. It happened that 
I was supposed to lead the discussion. 
That was an easy job. For every time 
a problem was presented for which 
no one else had an answer, either 
Dr. Coady or Father Duren seemed 
able to supply it to everyone’s satis- 
faction. ; 

Both of them are big men physic- 
ally; both of them have a keen sense 
of humor; both of them instinctively 
like people; both of them are Catho- 
lic priests; and both of them have in 
their minds and souls a profound be- 
lief in cooperatives. For they have 
seen how participation in cooperative 
endeavors can regenerate whole so- 
cieties of men and women. 

There was a map of the Canadian 
Maritime Provinces hanging on the 
wall, Scores of colored thumb tacks 
marked where credit unions, fisher- 
men’s marketing co-ops, farmers’ 
marketing and processing plants, con- 
sumers commodity co-ops, coopera- 
tive wholesales, and other types of 
the people’s business are located. 
That map represented decades of the 
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hardest, most trying, and at times 
most discouraging work. 

The tacks in it were Father Coady’s 
monument. They were graphic evi- 
dence of a work well done; so well 
done in fact that when he was asked 
whether any of the Maritime Co- 
operatives ever failed, Dr. Coady re- 
plied: “Of course they do. But we 
are too strong now for that to hurt 
us. Some of our Co-ops fail from 
time to time just like other businesses. 
When it happens, the rest of our peo- 
ple simply say, “The poor fools did- 
n’t follow the rules’.” 

In the Maritimes, in other words, 
a genuine cooperative culture has 
been developed. Cooperatives have 
become an accepted and essential 
part of the life of that section of 
North America. There is no longer 
a shadow of a doubt, even in the 
minds of their competitors, but that 
co-ops have come to stay—and to 
benefit the Maritimes. 

Father Coady explained the justi- 
fication for marketing cooperatives. 
“It would be very foolish for our 
fisherman to dump all their lobsters 
on the market in May and June. The 
price would go so low we'd have 
little buying power among our peo- 
ple. Our credit unions would starve 
for savings in the coast towns. And 
our consumers co-ops would suffer. 
All we want to do is to get a fair 
price for our fish by marketing them 
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in an orderly, sensible manner.” 

But he added: “Of course market- 
ing co-ops never can really create the 
kind of society we want. For their 
membership and therefore their in- 
terest is limited to a special group. 
Only the consumers cooperatives to 
which everyone can belong, which 
exist to meet people’s needs, and 
which have a new economic motiva- 
tion can do that.” 

There was no map of Westphalia, 
Iowa on the wall. There didn’t need 
to be. Everyone knew what West- 
phalia was like—a typical American 
rural community of a few hundred 
people. But when Father Duren told 
snatches of his story, it was evident 
that Westphalia was different. 

“There was never formerly any 
reason for people to come to town and 
get together. On a holiday or a 
Saturday night you could go through 
all the streets and hardly see a buggy 
or a car in front of a house. Every- 
one just stayed home. There wasn’t 
any community life, because there 
wasn’t any reason for one. Now it’s 
different. We try to have a coopera- 
tive to supply every need of the peo- 
ple of our community. The people 
are responsible for these businesses. 
They own them. And they are re-- 
sponsible not as individuals but to- 
gether. So they meet together to 
thresh out their problems.” 

Further questioning revealed that 
in Westphalia, through the years and 
under Father Duren’s inspiration, 
the people have organized their credit 
union, their farm supply cooperative, 
their consumers store, their coopera- 
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tively owned public scale. Better stil] 
they have their community girls 
chorus, their library, their cultural 
and recreational organizations. West. 
phalia organizations like their 4H 
clubs have won state awards over and 
over. They will no doubt continue 
to do, because in Westphalia there’s 
a new and different spirit among the 
people. 

Here is a pattern of a rich, full 
rural culture—the sort of rural cul- 
ture that made America great and 
from which the best in her national 
life has come. 

That pattern can be applied any- 
where. 

Father Duren gave us all copies of 
a little pamphlet he has written. It 
is called “Do We Want Peace?” He 
wrote it out of his experience. 

Oh, yes, that experience has been 
largely in Westphalia, Iowa. But 
when one finds the way to enable the 
people of Westphalia, Iowa to live 
together in the spirit of true peace, 
then he knows that the world could 
do likewise if it wanted to. 

Dr. Coady told us why the coop 
eratives of the Maritimes have gone 
so far. “We teach our people why 
they need cooperatives. We teach 
them all about the reasons and back- 
ground of their problems. They then 
hang on through thick and _ thin. 
Our University—St. Francis Xavier 
—has been the center for this educa- 
tional work. We have our own radio 
station now. We built it as soon as 
radio became important.” 

Father Duren nodded his head. So 


did everyone else—including me. 








The Social Sciences and the Spiritual Life 


MarceEL CLEMENT 


Translated by Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. and reprinted froth 
La Revue DomInIcAINE* 


gular a comprehensive glance 
over the history of man, we are 
led to interpret it as a long, laborious 
conquest. At the time of creation, 
God gave us a commission to rule 
over the whole earth. However, when 
we recall the miserable condition of 
prehistoric man, we are tempted to 
pity this ridiculous sovereign whose 
empire extends to a hunting ground 
and whose powers are limited to a 
few flint utensils. Such, indeed, were 
the inexorable consequences of the 
Fall and of the law of effort. Still, 
man kept his royalty by right. And 
the whole evolution of humanity, pre- 
paring for and accomplishing the 
Redemption, appears as the difficult 
reconquest of his royalty in fact. The 
world for man and man for God— 
such is, indeed, the plan of the 
Eternal, which history develops, often 
without our noticing it. 

Now the years in which we live 
constitute a decisive stage in this re- 
conquest. The characteristics of our 
epoch provide, if we examine them, 
luminous teaching on the matter. 

On the one hand, no other period 
of history has to so great a degree 
given testimony of the greatness of 
man. His empire extends over nature 
with ever-increasing precision and 
eficacy. In the physical sciences, the 
progress of mechanics and the libera- 


tion of energies daily more consider- 
able have definitely established his 
power over the material world. In 
the biological sciences, man has ac- 
quired knowledge which permits him 
to control the development of living 
organisms. In brief. if, in the two 
domains of inanimate things and of 
life, the essence of phenomena re- 
mains a matter of study for the phi- 
losopher, their conditions of existence 
are now clearly formulated by the 
scientist. 

On the other hand, neither is there 
any other period of history in which 
there has been laid bare so sorrow- 
fully that misery of man which Pascal 
evoked as the paradoxical echo of 
his greatness. Just in proportion as 
man rules over matter and life and 
masters them more surely over the 
whole planet, so does his powerless- 
ness to rule over political, economic 
and social phenomena become the 
more tragically manifest. The im- 
potence of the politicians to discover 
the true laws of peace prolongs the 
impotence of the sociologists to ferret 
out the conditions of social health. 
Everything is happening just as if 
the social sciences had not yet brought 
to light the conditions of existence 
of society. 

So it seems that, after having pro- 
gressively re-established his dominion 
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over matter and life, man has arrived 
at this moment, the most grave in all 
history, in which he is called upon 
to control himself. If he does not 
succeed in it, his very power will turn 
against him. The instruments he has 
made for himself today constrain him 
to a choice, of which not all men are 
yet aware: from now on he must de- 
cide between holiness and suicide. 
He has gone too far along the road of 
power to avoid any longer the way 
of wisdom. Formulated in these 
terms, the problem which presents 
itself to our civilization is certainly 
one which links together the progress 
of the social sciences and that of the 
spiritual life. 


UNIVERSALITY 


The fundamental characteristic of 
civilization henceforth will be its uni- 
versality. Through mechanization, 
space is incredibly shortened—or, 
more exactly, the stature of man has 
grown to the dimensions of the uni- 
verse. Thanks to the rapidity of 
transportation, men move freely over 
the whole earth and civilizations in- 
terpenetrate more deeply each day. 
Through the development of commu- 
nication, all the men in the world are 
at the same point of life the same 
moment, the same instant. Hence- 
forth the same events interest them 
and consequently cause them to react 
at the same time in presence of the 
same circumstances. Thus all tend to 
share the same moral life. Finally 
and above all, the perfecting of the 
techniques of printing text and pic- 
tures tends to universalize all repre- 
sentations: religious ideas, philoso- 
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phic ideas, political concepts, esthetic 
concepts are propagated and repeated 
daily, in the West and in the East, 
in proportion as the material instru. 
ments of modern technology conquer 
the whole earth. 

We cannot insist too strongly on 
this point. Like a huge body once 
paralyzed and now bit by bit recover- 
ing the use of its nervous system, the 
world is today on the eve of possess- 
ing all the technical elements neces- 
sary to its unity. The same means of 
production, the same avenues of com- 
munication, the same _ consumers’ 
goods are from now on common to 
men of the entire world. For the 
first time in its history the world is 
“one.” Even more. The universality 
of modern technology constrains men 
to unity. It is this very constraint 
that so sadly increases the confusion 
now evident in the world. This is 
not the first time that the world has 
been divided among religions, phi- 
losophies or ideologies that differ 
from each other. But it is the first 
time that the irresistible tendency of 
men to live in unity has provoked 
the brutal and inevitable clash of 
these contradictory concepts. In 
shortening distances and abbreviat- 
ing time, humanity, without being 
clearly conscious of it, has made 
everything ready to live with a single 
heart and a single soul. Now 
world whose different parts are 
welded together to form a single body 
is divided among several soul 
one of which, by its own dynamism, 
tends to animate all by itself the 
whole body, so as to permit it to live 
in union and act in common. 
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This observation allows us to inter- 

ret contemporary events. In a work 

th succinct and clear, in which he 
tries successfully to present a syn- 
thesis of his convictions, the Marxist, 
Henri Lefebvre, writes the following 
lines: 

What are the great concepts of the 
world proposed to us today? Three and 
only three. 

1. The Christian concept, formulated 
with the greatest precision and rigor by 
the great Catholic theologians. . . . Later 
centuries have added little to the work 
of a St. Thomas. . . . It is, then, the 
medieval concept of the world which in 
our day is again proposed as valid. 

2. Then follows the individualist 
concept of the world. It appears at the 
end of the Middle Ages, in the 16th 
century with Motaigne; during almost 
four centuries, numerous “thinkers” up 
to our own time have formulated or 
teafirmed this concept with numerous 
nuances. . . . Historically this concept 
of the world corresponds to liberalism, 
to the growth of the Third Estate, to the 
bourgeoisie in its prime. 

3. Finally comes the Marxian con- 
cept of the world. . . . Marxism ap- 
peared with “modern” society, with big 
industry and the working proletariat.2 

Today, the two powers towards 
which all nations have their eyes 
tuned are opposing one another, 
each intending to give to the world 
the concept that supports it. Whether 
Americans know it or not—and I 

most of them do not—it is 
Protestant individualism and _ eco- 
nomic liberalism (laissez-faire eco- 
nomics) that the United States is of- 


-_ 


1 Henri Lefebvre, La Marxisme, pp. 8-9. 
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fering the nations as spiritual food. 
In more lucid fashion, it is historic 
materialism and dialectic logic that 
Russian communism intends to make 
triumphant through police constraint 
and systematic propaganda. It is re- 
markable to observe that these two 
ideologies are intimately mingled 
with the temporal and political inter- 
ests of these two powers. On the con- 
trary, it is an authentic spiritual 
power which, bringing a third solu- 
tion, today invites “all great souls, 
all men of good will to unite in the 
solemn vow to give themselves no 
rest until in all the states and nations 
of the world there are formed legions 
of men, absolutely determined to re- 
build the social structure on the un- 
shakable center of gravity of the Di- 


vine law.’ 


A CELL oF SOCIETY 


The world is in search of a uni- 
versal humanism, of a concept of man 
common to all men. Having arrived 
at this degree of evolution, the whole 
human species presents the spectacle 
of an immense organism in which 
each cell is conscious and free, in 
which each organ sees its activity as 
dependent upon the cells that consti- 
tute it. In this sense, indeed, each 
family is a cell of society and each 
nation is one of its organs. Among 
all these cells, among all these organs, 
a prodigious nervous system has been 
installed by modern technology. This 
nervous system gives to all the oppor- 
tunity to share in the common rhy- 


*Pope Pius XII, Christmas Message of 1942 on the order and pacification of society. 














thm of the entire planet. Moreover, 
the unity and the harmony of the 
social body depend upon the secret 
attitude of each cell, on the collective, 
inspired insight of each organ. 

Do we well understand the import- 
ance that we are called upon to en- 
joy, we who have penetrated the 
mystery of the word “Catholic” and 
who know with our wills that it comes 
from a Greek word that means “uni- 
versal”? We believe that the world 
was created by God. We believe that 
the Catholic Church was founded by 
the Man-God. We know that our first 
duty is to bear witness and that “men 
do not light a candle to put it under 
a bushel, but set it on a candlestick, 
so that it may give light to all those 
that are in the house.* We know that 
the Catholic Church alone can ac- 
complish the union of the world, be- 
cause such is the will of God and be- 
cause she alone has the law of love. 

If liberalism organized the world, 
it would establish in it the law of the 
jungle. If Marxism organized the 
world, it would set up in it the law 
of the strongest. And today, it seems, 
the nations have no other choice than 
one of these two formulas. For 
“truly, though Christianity has never 
ceased to reform private lives, for 
centuries the modern states have not 
tried loyally to make it the inspira- 
tion of their politics, by establishing 
its spirit in institutions, social laws 
and public customs.”* 

The problem facing the Catholics 
of the entire world is then at once 





8 Matthew 5, 13-19. 


*Francgois de la Noe, Christianisme et politique, p. 132. 
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very simple and overpowering, 
have to find out, at this hen an 
in the United States, divorce is dis. 
solving one family out of four, at 
this hour when in most nations class 
strife is dissolving the professional 
corps, at this hour when fratricidal 
struggles are dividing the political 
life of several countries, at this hour, 
finally, when the horror of world con- 
flict threatens to scatter the family of 
nations, whether there is still enou 
faith, hope and charity in the world 
to attempt seriously, totally, daily “to 
reconstruct the social structure on the 
unshakable center of gravity of the 
divine law.” There is no discourse 
of the Holy Father which does not, 
in one way or another, exhort us to 
this. Yet how many who listen to 
him respectfully remain convinced 
that this message is particularly for 
others, without realizing that at the 
present time there is not a single 
human will which has the right to 
stand aside and remain idle. 


COLLECTIVE SociAL CONSCIENCE 


As a matter of fact—and this is 
beyond doubt the most important 
discovery ever made in the social 
sciences—society is not a material 
body that can be dominated by an 
appearance falsely called social; so 
ciety is a living body in which all 
the cells are conscious and free to 
share in the life and the expansion 
of the whole body, or to oppose and 
endanger it. 

Consequently, the first of all prob 
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lems in the social sciences is a prob- 
lem of popular education and of the 
development of a collective social 
conscience. It consists in observing 
primarily that in civil society men 
are in a sort of darkness and in bring- 
ing them light. Next, it consists in 
observing what are the true laws of 
development of the human being and 
in assuring this development by ap- 
propriate techniques in all the social 
strata of the nation. It consists in 
observing what are the true laws of 
family happiness and in teaching 
them scientifically to all engaged 
couples, to all parents. It consists in 
making this-stand out as objective 
evidence: that the unbalanced state 
of economic society and social con- 
flicts result primarily and above all 
from the inward immorality of the 
liberal régime. 


ELIMINATE INJUSTICE 


It is not only by limiting the most 
crying social injustice that one es- 
tablishes a really Catholic social 
régime. It is by criticizing the tra- 
ditional ideas and by inviting employ- 
ers to make of their businesses a com- 
munity of interests in which everyone 
is expected to share in the results of 
the common effort. It is by pointing 
out the mechanism of exchange by 
which he who buys and resells is in- 
vited by the corruption of the eco- 
nomic system to make profits many 
times superior to the salary of the 
producers themselves. .It is by invit- 
ing men to individual moral reform 
in the very bosom of economic life, 
so as little by little to see more health- 
ful institutions flourish —the very 
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ones that the papal encyclicals advo- 
cate. 

Thus it is that the social sciences, 
in the service of truth, must inspire 
the reform of ideas in order to invite 
men to the reform of customs, so 
that in the economic order as in the 
others they may render possible the 
reform of institutions. 

When a communist undertakes to 
spread propaganda for his party, he 
puts at the service of his convictions 
and his passions all the resources of 
his human nature. In the same way, 
when a liberal individualist tries to 
propagate the rhythms of individual- 
ism and liberalism in a society, it is 
enough for him to use the resources 
of his intelligence, of his senses, of 
his will. But when a Catholic exerts 
himself to act with the purpose of 
“rebuilding the social structure on the 
unshakable center of gravity of the 
divine law,” it is not the same thing. 
We should not believe that we can 
construct a Catholic social order ex- 
clusively by techniques. Man cannot 
build outside of himself a greater 
thing than he has erected within. 


CONTEMPLATIVE AND ACTIVE 


The man who tries to construct a 
Catholic social order and who has 
not alive within him divine grace en- 
lightening his intelligence, strength- 
ening his will and controlling his 
passions, will necessarily ride to a 
fall. Only men having the same 
humble fervor as Saint Teresa and 
sharing her impetuous desire for holi- 
ness will be able to respond to the 
appeal of Pope Pius XII. 

God does not permit His work to 
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be accomplished by men who use for 
the purpose means other than His. 
If the social sciences have the ends 
we have indicated, if an informed 
awareness—of the individual, of the 
family, of the economy, of the nation, 
of the universe of Catholics—is the 
only formula that will permit us to 
give a soul to this world temporarily 
too powerful for its degree of wis- 
dom, it will be done not by an exte- 
rior act, but by an integral invitation 
to the interior life. It will be done by 
the preaching of a spiritual life at 
once contemplative and active for 
everybody, of a conjugal spiritual 
life for married people, of a profes- 
sional spiritual life for all manual or 
intellectual laborers. It will be done 
by the preaching of a national spirit- 
ual life, so that, with unanimous sac- 
rifice, the members of a party take 
cognizance of their vocation and de- 
cide to respond to it and accept its 
demands. 

Finally, it will be done by the 
preaching of a spiritual life universal 
and thus authentically Catholic, in 
which the family of nations can 
gather together under the spiritual 
authority of the common Father, the 
successor of Peter. 

This, and nothing else, is the crux 
of the matter. If the greater number 
of men, even among Catholics, does 
not seriously believe in the social 
value of Catholicism, if it does not 
grow enthusiastic with all its heart 
and soul, too often that is because it 
thinks only of Christians half asleep, 
who receive Communion annually, as 
if they were priming the machine of 
eternal life. It is true that we shall 
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build nothing with egoistic calcula. 
tions, anemic wills and half-hearted 
virtues. When we ask the Father for 
our daily bread, it is unquestionably 
for our souls as much as for our 
bodies. It depends on us, then, to 
receive It every day; for every day 
Jesus, through the Eucharist, com. 
municates to men His divine life, 
This divine life, if it begins to circu- 
late widely in the social body, will 
rapidly bear fruits which will as- 
tonish the world. 


Ho.iness 1In COMMON 


May it no longer be only individu- 
als, but families, professional groups, 
nations if possible, who bear the 
testimony of their holiness, of their 
transparency of soul, of their humil- 
ity of spirit, of the burning charity 
of their hearts. What is the com- 
munion of saints, if not holiness in 
common? And in this hour when 
the world is constrained, by its own 
impetus, to incarnate a_ universal 
humanism, shall Christians, sons of 
light, who dare to give God the name 
of Father and believe that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is molding them after 
her divine Son, have less boldness, 
less confidence in their Master than 
the boldness of those who put their 
confidence solely in themselves? 

After having ruled matter and 
mastered life, man is measuring him- 
self against the spirit. After having 
re-established, by the physical and 
biological sciences, his kingdom 
over everything outside himself, man 
is called upon to re-establish his em- 
pire over himself, and that on a world 
scale. This is the hour when, by ex- 
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ience and reason, man must 
through the social sciences assure the 
health, the prosperity and the unity 
of society. For this no natural effort 
should be neglected. All the positive 
sciences must be laid under contri- 
bution. But by themselves these sci- 
ences are powerless, for the hour of 
the social sciences is the hour of God. 
We observe it, in these days when all 
governments are ending in failure 
and leading people into confusion: 
“Without Me,” Christ said, “you can 
do nothing.”® It is, then, with the 
single determination to do His will 


5John 15, 5. 
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and by daily recourse to His grace 
that those who preserve faith in the 
providential meaning of history can 
and must act. The world and man 
were created purely for the glory of 
God. The science of sciences will be 
to reveal this to the astonished eyes 
of all the peoples of the earth, to re- 
kindle the sacred fire, so that all so- 
cieties, revivified by the divine law, 
may offer themselves together to 
Christ the King through the hands of 
the Blessed Virgin, Mediatrix of all 
graces, to obtain at last from the 
world historic testimony to His Love. 


Whence the Threat of War? 


“After V-J Day, our nation took a sacred pledge that war should be 
ended for all time. We exerted our leadership to bring together our Allies 
and other countries throughout the world into a new organization, the 
United Nations, dedicated to the preservation of international peace. 

“Tt seems tragically disillusioning that after only three short years the 
hopes we built upon the structure of the United Nations should be on the 
verge of collapse. Yet we must face the fact that today the emphasis is 


on war, rather than peace. 


“Why has the world-wide retreat from peace taken place? Who is 
responsible for the revival of the fear of war? What nation has destroyed 


the. unity of the United Nations? 


“The record is clear and unmistakable. Only one nation has been 





guilty of aggression. Only one nation has vetoed every bid for peaceful 
and just postwar settlements through the United Nations. Only one nation 
refuses to keep the peace. Only one nation is pursuing an imperialistic 
course. Only one nation is seeking to dominate the entire world. That 
nation, of course, is Soviet Russia.”—From an address by President William 
Green of the A. F. of L. b<«fore the American Legion Convention, Miami, 
Fla., Oct. 20, 1948. 















Korea—A Divided Country 


ELMER VON FELDT 


Reprinted from Tue Far East* 


a United Nations-recognized 
Government of Korea is now 
passing through a storm being 
watched with anxious interest by the 
democratic world. In the northern 
half of the country it is faced by a 
hostile Soviet puppet regime bent on 
overthrowing it by force. To the 
West, across the Yellow Sea, stand 
entrenched Chinese communists rat- 
tling sabers to scare the infant gov- 
ernment out of existence. 

The Christian world, too, is eyeing 
these developments with anxiety. 
With the iron curtain falling over 
China, south Korea remains the only 
land on the eastern Asiatic continent 
where the Gospel can still be preached 
freely. 

Whether or not the southern Ko- 
rean government, which received the 
backing of the United Nations at the 
Paris General Assembly and is still 
aided by the presence of American 
troops, can resist communist pressure 
and continue democratic rule will de- 
pend largely on the courage and ini- 
tiative of its 73-year-old president, 
Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

On him, too, falls the role of Chris- 
tian Defender in Korea, as mission- 
aries look to him to safeguard the 
pledges of freedom of speech, assem- 
bly, religion and thought he made at 
the birth of the Korean Republic in 
the summer of 1948. 


*St. Columbans, Nebraska, March, 1949 
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While the pressure placed on Dr, 
Rhee by Korean and Chinese com- 
munists, and of course the Soviets, is 
intense, the aged patriot is not the 
type easily to lose his nerve or his 
head. He kept both during forty 
years of underground struggle to 
oust the Japanese from his homeland, 
though the Japanese placed a $100, 
000 premium on his head. 


Speaking on the occasion of the 
transfer of sovereign authority from 
the U. S. Military Government of 
south Korea to the newly-formed Re- 
public in August, 1948, Dr. Rhee 
warned his people that, while the day 
marked “the culmination of four 
decades of hopes, dreams, struggles 
and sacrifices,” the final destination 
lies ahead—“at the end of a road 
which may be both long and rough.” 


While pointing out that dictator- 
ships cannot establish peace and pros- 
perity, Dr. Rhee said: 


The essence of democracy is the pro- 
tection of the fundamental freedom of 
individuals. Both citizens and govern 
ment must be alert to protect freedom 
of speech, of assembly, of religion, and 
of thought, by all proper means. Any 
who try to buy food at the price of 
freedom will end by losing both. 

Outlining his solution to the arti- 
ficial barrier dividing his country, 
Dr. Rhee said: “Nothing must be 
neglected to keep wide open the door 
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to reunion of the whole nation.” He 
repudiated the principle of force ad- 
vocated by some, stating: 

We must not allow ourselves to be 
hurried’ into any conviction that we 
have a duty to conquer and reclaim the 
north. Instead, we must be content to 
proceed slowly and carefully in accord 
with the program already laid down 
by the United Nations. This program 
can never be complete until the prov- 
inces of the north are enabled to hold 
an election internationally approved 
and to unite with us fully in the forma- 
tion of a truly national government. 

In his work for a United Korea, 
Dr. Rhee will be aided by a seven- 
nation commission of the United Na- 
tions, which the Paris General As- 
sembly has given the task of trying 
to unify Korea, including its security 
forces, seeking the removal of eco- 
nomic, social and other barriers be- 
tween southern and northern Korea 
and consulting on the further devel- 
opment of legal Korean government. 

The obstacles in the path of a 
united and democratic Korea are 
many and serious. First of all, Russia 
is firmly intent on extending its pup- 
pet communist regime in the north 
over entire Korea. While the Soviet 
lost its battle to do so at the United 
Nations, it can be expected to try 
other maneuvers. 

It has already organized a “police 
force” of about 250,000 well-equipped 
and highly-trained men—close to one 
“policeman” for every 25 citizens in 
the north. The nucleus of that force 
are some 50,000 hard-fighting Kore- 
ans, instructed in Siberia for several 
years before the Japanese collapse. 
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They are not only professional sol- 
diers but thoroughly indoctrinated 
Communists. 

Apart from the limited U. S. troops, 
South Korea has only two armed 
forces, a police unit and a constabu- 
lary, neither of which numbers more 
than 60,000. While the police force is 
considered loyal, it is known that 
communist agents and sympathizers 
have wormed their way into the con- 
stabulary, which is the better armed. 


SoutH Korea 


South Korea also faces difficult in- 
ternal problems, some of them the 
natural growing pains of a young re- 
public. The artificial division of the 
country has worked to the greater 
detriment of the south. While north 
Korea, the slightly larger half, at 
present has to support only about 
one-fourth of the nation’s 26,000,000 
people, it has most of the economic 
resources. The problem of feeding 
the people in the south is aggravated 
by the continual influx of refugees 
from the north. The economic hard- 
ships in the south have given rise to 
murmurings which are exploited and 


-often instigated by communist agents 


who steal across the border from the 
north in the guise of refugees. 

Though fully aware of these tre- 
mendous problems, Dr. Rhee has re- 
fused to lose confidence. “In the 
eternal struggle between right and 
wrong,” he said, “we must stand firm 
in the faith that truth eventually will 
prevail.” 

The Catholic Church, which has 
some 200,000 members in Korea— 
most of them in the southern zone— 
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has taken a keen interest in the 
struggle of the young Republic. Al- 
ways one of the first targets of a 
communist regime, the Church has 
given its whole-hearted backing to 
the democracy of the south. 

When the communists of southern 
Korea urged boycotting of the May 10 
elections ordered and supervised by 
a United Nations commission, the 
heads of the vicariates and prefectures 
apostolic in south Korea issued pas- 
toral letters urging Catholics to vote 
and reminded them of their duty as 
Catholics and citizens to choose men 
whose integrity could in no way be 
questioned. 


PapaL GREETINGS 


When the new Republic came into 
existence, His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII sent a message of “warmest con- 
gratulations.” “May God, our Father, 
guide and strengthen President Rhee 
and all the members of the new gov- 
ernment to meet successfully their 
grave responsibilities and bless the 
entire nation with unity, peace and 
happiness,” the Pontifi’s message 
read. 

When he was elected President of 
the Republic by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, Dr. Rhee received a note of 
congratulations from Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York. The note delivered to him by 
an American missionary in Korea, 
stated: “I wish to offer you my 
heartiest congratulations. I wish you 
every success in your new position 
and promise a prayerful remembrance 
of you in your work and also for the 
welfare of the Korean people.” It 
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was signed “Your sincere friend, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman.” 

With tears welling in his eyes, Dy 
Rhee recalled the many expressions 
of sympathy and encouragement giy. 
en him in the past by the Cardinal, 
The Korean patriot voiced his appre. 
ciation for the Church’s encourage. 
ment in the struggle for Korean in. 
dependence and spoke in glowi 
terms also of his long friendship with 
Archbishop Paul Yu Pin of Nanki 
China. He recalled how the A 
bishop had helped with counsel the 
members of the Korean government: 
in-exile both in Nanking and in 
Chungking, and said the Archbishop's 
words of encouragement made the 
going easier for the struggling pa- 
triots. 

Dr. Rhee is himself a convert to 
Christianity, having joined the Me 
thodist Church at the turn of the 


century, after studying at the Metho- | 


dist mission school in Seoul. 
Assured of a government such as is 
promised by Dr. Rhee, Catholic mis- 
sionaries are confident of a great fu 
ture for the Church in Korea. Their 
confidence is based on the constitu- 
tional guarantee of full religious free 
dom and friendliness of Dr. Rhee 
to the Church, which he regards asa 
main bulwark against communism. 


CATHOLIC AMBASSADOR 
A close associate of Dr. Rhee is Dr. 


John Chang, leading Catholic layman 
and recently named Korean Ambas 
sador to the United States. A gradu: 
ate of Manhattan College, New York, 
the 49-year-old envoy made his debut 
in politics when he was elected to the 
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National Assembly in the May 1948 
elections. Though not running on 
any party ticket, he received the sec- 
ond largest majority in the elections, 
being topped only by the vote of Dr. 
Rhee himself. 

Before his appointment as Ambas- 
sador to the U. S., he headed the 
Korean delegation to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in Paris, 
where he was instrumental in obtain- 
ing U. N. recognition for Korea. He 
also made an official call on the Holy 
Father at Vatican City as the personal 
representative of President Rhee. He 
thanked the Pontiff on behalf of the 
Korean President for the special in- 
terest he had shown in Korea and the 
moral support he had given that 
country in assigning to it an Apos- 
tolic Visitator—Monsignor Patrick 
J. Byrne of Maryknoll—and for send- 
ing congratulations on the birth of 
the new Republic. Dr. Chang later 
resented a letter of thanks and 
iendship from President Rhee to 
Cardinal Spellman for that prelate’s 
interest in Korea. 


IMPORTANT Post 


In an interview after his appoint- 
ment to what he considers Korea’s 
“most responsible and important for- 
eign post,” Dr. Chang saw in his nom- 
ination another evidence of President 
Rhee’s friendship for the Catholic 
Church. Dr. Chang was the only 
Catholic elected in the 200-member 
National Assembly. 

Korea is without a traditional re- 
ligion, with a sort of spirit worship 
and superstition being dominant 
among the people. However, Christi- 
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anity has made tremendous progress 
since the Gospel was given freedom 
to spread little more than a half cen- 
tury ago. Koreans are eager espe- 
cially now to learn about Christian- 
ity, which they associate with the 
democratic culture of the west. 

The Catholic Faith came to Korea 
in a unique way, having been intro- 
duced by a layman who was baptized 
while at the Chinese Imperial Court 
in Peiping in 1784. He instructed 
and baptized others on his return to 
Korea, and when the first missionary 
priest, a Chinese, Father Tyou, en- 
tered the country in 1795, he found 
4,000 Catholics. They increased to 
10,000 before he was martyred ten 
years later. 

Then, after 30 priestless years, 
came the Paris Foreign Missionaries, 
also to meet martyrdom. They trained 
the first Korean priest, Blessed An- 
drew Kim, who was martyred a year 
after returning to his native land. 


MARTYRS 


By the time the Korean dynasty 
granted religious freedom in the 
1880's, Korean lay Catholics and 
Paris missionaries had gone through 
wave after wave of persecution. In 
1925, 76 Korean martyrs were beati- 
fied by Pope Pius XI. Today it is 
common to meet Korean Catholics 
who can claim martyrs among their 
recent ancestors. 

Though there are at present com- 
paratively few Catholics in northern 
Korea, missionaries report a real per- 
secution there, carried on not so much 
by the Soviet occupation authorities 
as by fanatic Korean Communists. 
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This persecution has not taken on the been subjected to such pressures as 
brutal aspect reported in communist- loss of employment and precious ra- 
controlled China, but it is definitely tion cards. 

aimed at. stifling the Church. In If Dr. Rhee’s government should 
places, priests have been forbidden collapse before communist pressure, 
to offer Mass publicly more than the Church’s future in Korea would 
twice a week, and Jay Catholics have be anything but bright. 
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My Brother’s Keeper 3 
“All the stress on rights, individual or national, must bear with it an ° 
equal emphasis on their coincident responsibility. Legislation, solely to ‘i 
safeguard rights, has been very notably influenced, in the past, by those ° 
who wielded power and riches, with the result that the rights of the com- Ct 
mon man, mostly uneducated, weak and destitute, were ignored. So unless In 
those who command influence, either within the legislature or without, CO 
accept their duty to their neighbour, the very legislation to maintain rights ta 
would become oppressive to the less favoured minority, and the weak and ie 
needy may become easy prey to the stronger and better gifted. Hence the to 
legislation, to be beneficial, must be based on man’s duty to his neighbour ge 
and as such will be the best safeguard for rights. j 
“Man’s duty, we may do well to remember in this connexion, does not a 


spring from justice alone. Given the common Fatherhood of God and 
the social character of man, which demand nothing short of a universal . 
brotherhood, there is yet another principle, charity, whereon depend the h 
whole law and the prophets (Matthew, 22/40). So man’s duty originates 
from justice and charity and this holds good for collective bodies as well.”— 
J. Kalayil in Tue New Review, March, 1949. 











“Labeling” Courses in Religion 
and Philosophy 


Lours J. A. MERCIER 


Reprinted from Current REticious THoucut* 


From a paper presented at the Ninth Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, Columbia University, September 8-11, 1948. 


S HAS been pointed out by Nor- 

man Foerster in his “The 
American State University,” too often 
there is liberty of thought in Ameri- 
can universities only along natural- 
istic lines. The positions of Judaism 
and Christianity are dismissed a 
priort and their records distorted. 
Moreover, to be intellectually re- 
=? colleges and universities 
should label their courses properly. 
For instance, a course in the history 
of Christianity taught by a modernist 
should not be labeled “History of 
Christianity,” but “The Modernist 
Interpretation of Christianity”; a 
course in the philosophy of history 
taught by an atheist should be called 
“The Atheistic Philosophy of His- 
tory.” Courses may respectably have 
general labels only when they ob- 
jectively present all the historical 
alternatives of thought on the given 
subject. All general courses which 
all students are obliged to take should 
be taught from this objective point 
of view. 

More should be said about the 
problem of the objective attitude 
toward philosophical and religious 
questions which should permeate 
teaching at every level. Because man 
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has the power of reasoning, be was 
brought to inquire what kind of be- 
ing he was as opposed to other kinds, 
to try to determine his own nature 
and also to wonder as to his origin, 
the possibility of his immortality and 
his consequent ultimate end. The 
study of these and allied questions 
through reason, man called philoso- 
phy. It included natural theology or 
religion: surmises about the existence 
and nature of a supreme being. It 
also came to consider what should be 
the relations of man to other beings 
and we had natural ethics. In gen- 
eral, this is the Greco-Roman philoso- 
phical tradition. 

Men also came to believe that there 
had been revelations from the Su- 
preme Being as to man’s origin and 
destiny and explanations of his pres- 
ent fallen state. So the western world 
had the Hebraic tradition. 


* Oberlin, Ohio, December, 1948 
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Other men came to believe that 
the Supreme Being had taken on 
man’s humanity in the person of 
Jesus Christ, the promised Messiah 
of the Hebrew tradition, that human- 
ity had thus been relinked to God so 
that man was again able to have a 
supernatural life through grace made 
possible again by the redemption, 
which restored to him the possibility 
of the vision of God for eternity. 
Those who believed in the redemp- 
tion, considered to be confirmed es- 
pecially by the indubitable resurrec- 
tion of Christ after His death on the 
cross, constituted the Church of 
Christ which His apostles were com- 
missioned to preach to all the na- 
tions and whose means of grace they 
were to dispense according to the 
powers bequeathed to them by Christ. 
So we have the tradition of the Catho- 
lic Church, generally called Roman 
because the successor of Peter, desig- 
nated by Christ as Head of His 
Church, came to live and center the 
administration of the Church in the 
capital of the Roman empire. 


SEPARATE CHURCHES 


For geographical, political and a 
special doctrinal reason, a large por- 
tion of the Church broke away in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries and be- 
came known generally as the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 

In the sixteenth century for many 
varied reasons, political, economic, 
as well as doctrinal, there was a wide 
exodus from the allegiance to Rome, 
mostly in northern Europe, known as 
the Protestant Revolt or Reformation. 
This was much more drastic than the 
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Greek scission because it repudiated 
the priesthood as dispenser of the 
sacraments as means of grace and as 
authoritative expounder of the creed 
and left to the individual the private 
interpretation of the Bible, encourag. 
ing him also to believe in personal 
revelations from God. In spite of the 
attempt of the first Protestant gro 
to formulate creeds, this led to the 
foundation of a great number of 
separate Churches. 

The consequent quarrels between 
the Churches as to the nature and the 
means of grace and as to their legiti- 
macy, divided peoples, led to numer- 
ous wars and finally, in the course of 
the eighteenth century, to the repudi- 
ation by many of the whole Christian 
point of view. A return was made 
practically to the deism of Aristotle, 
though the idea of a personal God 
and of the after life as one of reward 
and punishment was retained from 
the Christian tradition. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century a much greater break was 
made with the whole past of western 
thought, in fact the first totally radi- 
cal revolution since the days of Aris 
totle. Fichte, Schelling and Hegel 
definitely broke with deism, which 
was still dualistic, and inaugurated 
the reign of a monism which merged 
God, man and nature in one current 
of becoming. This was given a ma 
terialistic interpretation after Darwin. 
The upshot was our present natural- 
ism which considers that “the time 
has passed for deism and theism.” 
This doctrine makes traditional Chris- 
tianity and Judaism impossible, com- 
mits the Protestant Churches to mod- 
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ernism and is necessarily opposed to 
the doctrine of the inalienable rights 
of man based on a God-given nature 
and to an ethics based on abiding re- 
lations between men and_ between 
men and God. 

All these doctrines divide us today. 
They are reflected in the literatures. 
From each is derived a distinct phi- 
losophy of history and criteria for 
criticism. All texts are therefore more 
or less directly written from one or 
another of these alternatives of 
thought. Moreover all books treating 
of literature and history, especially 
those written for secondary schools, 
are apt to be nationalistically parti- 
san. 

How to guarantee the student the 
objective perspective of history to 
which he is entitled is therefore one 
of the most difficult goals to be at- 
tained by secondary and higher edu- 
cation. 

The solution would seem to be in 
an effort on the part of all teachers 
to reach an objective attitude toward 
the study of all the above alternatives 
of thought and to point out from 
which alternative the authors of all 
books studied have written when they 
have not been strictly objective. 

This presupposes that all the al- 
ternatives of thought have been out- 
lined to all students. 

Schools, colleges and universities 
have begun to recognize this and also 
the right of their students to seek 
from representatives of the alternative 
which appeals most to them enlight- 
enment as to the arguments, historical 
and logical, in its support. 

This has led, especially at the col- 
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lege and university level, to the en- 
couragement of foundations on or 
near the campus for that purpose. 
Less has been done at the high school 
and elementary school level, though 
the organization of religious classes 
on released time was a move in that 
direction. 

In any case, we need here another 
principle: 

The college and university should 
take an objective stand as to the al- 
ternatives of thought and should en- . 
courage the student to seek further 
information upon them from their 
representatives. If courses are offered 
from the point of view of any one of 
the alternatives, they should be so 
labeled. 

Adherents of some of the alterna- 
tives of thought who consider that 
they imply a way of life and that the 
school as such should practice that 
life will, of course, insist upon their 
right to have schools of their own. 

In Canada and some other coun- 
tries, such schools are also supported 
at least partly by the State on the 
principle that every citizen has the 
right to the philosophical and re- 
ligious education which he desires 
and that schools that provide it have 
a right to public funds if they also 
provide adequate education in the 
secular subjects. 

This pluralistic approach is evi- 
dently more liberal than our own, 
which runs the danger of totalitarian- 
ism in so far as it would enforce 
within the State schools a supposed 
neutrality which is often, as Norman 
Foerster has pointed out, a State in- 
doctrination in naturalism. 















Editorials 





After College? 


bie circulation report of only 
30,000 copies given for America, 
the most creditable Catholic weekly 
review in the United States, on the 
occasion of its fortieth year of pub- 
lication came as a severe shock and 
we believe it is a shameful indict- 
ment of the interest of Catholic col- 
lege alumni in this country. 

“Stop now and figure out, what 
would the Catholic press do with- 
out America, the national Catholic 
weekly? Go ahead, do it, and what 
would you put in its place? There 
isn’t anything. No one else is provid- 
ing the coverage of current events 
with just the same Catholic mentality 
and background that America does,” 
comments another Catholic publica- 
tion. 

In 1947, there were 175,120 lay 
students in 215 Catholic colleges and 
universities in the United States. We 
do not say that America is an abso- 
lute requisite to the collegiate-bred 
Catholic. Yet, the above quoted fig- 
ures cast a shocking reflection upon 
the continuation of Catholic thought 
when these graduates leave the en- 
vironment of their 215 colleges. 

With whom, then, shall we place 
the responsibility? Is it that Catholic 
institutions of higher education are 
teaching for the expedient present, 
rather than for the inevitable future 
of informed, thinking, up-to-date 


Catholic laymen and women? 
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It is certain that more than 30,000 
copies of secular magazines suchas 
Time, and Readers’ Digest are used 
in Catholic high school current events 
and other discussion classes. 

Is it that Catholic education is 
rearing its students to be “intellec- 
tuals” as Monsignor Sheen described 
them—‘“people who are educated be. 
yond their intelligence?” 

Catholic education, to be effective, 
must educate for the future. The best 
way that we know to provide for that 
future is to accustom students to the 
use of the Catholic Press. Have we 
done enough to sell them on the idea? 

America is the greatest asset the 
Catholic press can offer to the collegi- 
an to keep alive that purpose for 
which he entered a Catholic college. 
And—“no one else provides the cov- 
erage of current events with just the 
same Catholic mentality and back- 
ground that America does.”—NortH 
CaroLina CATHOLIC, Nazareth, N.C, 
Apr. 8, 1949. 


Freedom of Speech 


CCORDING to an Associated 
£% Press report, the Holy Father 
on January 11 received in audience 
eighteen members of the British Par- 
liament, including the Speaker of the 
Commons. Speaking in English, the 
Pontiff is quoted as having praised 
the British system of government, 
and in particular “the interchange of 


ideas and freedom of speech.” The 
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Pope is also said to have expressed 
the hope that the visit would “mark 
an advance in bringing the two na- 
tions (England and Italy) closer to- 
gether in a spirit of truth and com- 
prehension, and strengthen in them 
the conviction that there is a great 
foundation for unity among all Chris- 
tian men.” What the Holy Father 
selected from “the noble traditions of 
the parliamentary system” as being 
outstandingly important is of very 
great interest because the Vatican, 
as a unique clearing house of uni- 
versal news, is in a specially favor- 
able position to assess the relative 
needs of the world today. When, 
therefore, the Pope made particular 
reference to the interchange of ideas 
and freedom of speech, it is fair in- 
ference to assume he did so because 
he recognizes these as essential safe- 
guards of the liberties of the com- 
mon man. 

Wherever the Soviet hordes have 
penetrated, all freedom (in the West- 
ern sense) has eventually been sup- 
pressed. Due to varying circum- 
stances, the process has been drastic 
or gradual in the different countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. But every- 
where, the right to speak out or write 
anything of a critical nature against 
the new usurpation has been straight- 
way blocked. The unvarnished ex- 
planation of that phenomenon is that 
the Soviet could not afford to let the 
world know the real, practical nature 
of the communist regime. That is 
why the Iron Curtain is necessary, 
and that also is the reason why the 
enslaved nations of Eastern Europe 
speak in their press and wireless as 
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with one voice—they have no option 
to do otherwise. If spontaneity and 
diversity are characteristic of free- 
dom, then drab conformity and regi- 
mentation are equally the hall-marks 
of servility. And these marks are 
stamped all over the Soviet pattern 
like the pitting of smallpox. Not in 
a single instance where the Red devils 
have had their will does there re- 
main a vestige of the free spirit of 
man expressing himself in the written 
or spoken word. Fawning adulation 
of Stalin and all his works on the 
one side and unrestrained, unrea- 
soned vituperation of the opposition 
on the other, are the necessary and 
unvarying consequences of Soviet 
“progressiveness.” 

All that, however, may seem very 
far away in time and place from us 
who sit in the smug shadows of par- 
tial democracy. Within limits con- 
sonant with public decency and the 
general interest we say as we like 
and write as our convictions impell 
us. But there is no gainsaying the 
old dictum that liberty is to be main- 
tained only at the price of eternal 
vigilance. The war has precipitated 
our country, like most others, into 
an orgy of planning which cannot be 
carried through without a multitude 
of “controls.” In so far as there is 
no other way of achieving desirable 
ends, these must be tolerated. But it 
cannot be denied that the process has 
reached a stage beyond which it can 
scarcely extend without infringing 
basic human liberties, and inalien- 
able rights. That it cannot do with- 
out injustice and tyranny and it is a 
plain duty of citizenship to prevent 
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such an occurrence. For this reason, 
the proposed Federal “control” over 
broadcasting contains several very 
objectionable features which may 
easily be employed to curtail free 
speech, especially where moral and 
religious considerations bear upon 
economic and political trends. Hence 
it is a right and a duty, not only for 
Catholics but for all citizens, to resent 
and resist the slightest encroachment 
in this direction, for to be muzzled is 
the preliminary step to being bound. 
—Tue Recorp, Perth, Australia, 
Jan. 13, 1949. 


Ukraine’s Fight for 
Freedom 


WE HAVE come to learn that any 
moves on the part of the USSR 
are well calculated. Thus, the latest 
changes in the structure of the gov- 
ernment of the USSR, we may be 
sure, have but one and only one sig- 
nificance: a streamlining of the totali- 
tarian machine for its own peculiar 
objectives. 

We have also learned that such 
changes do not necessarily mean 
peace in our sense of the word. For 
Soviet Russia’s over-all policy is, and 
of necessity must be, the course pur- 
sued since the inception of the Soviet 
state: conquest and expansion. 

For about two and a half years 
since the war’s end, the Kremlin has 
busily expanded its territories to a 
point undreamt of even by the great- 
est conquerors among the Czars in 
the past. 

At first disconcerted and then 
alarmed by the extent of Russia’s 
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progress, the Western powers, after 
a long period of procrastination and 
fruitless discussion, have finally be 
gun to counteract. The United States 
has assumed leadership in this world. 
wide struggle for the preservation of 
freedom and democratic institutions 
by supporting freedom-loving peoples 
through the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan. A few days ago 
the North Atlantic defense pact was 
signed in Washington, a development 
that cannot be ignored or miscalcu- 
lated in Russia’s aggressive plans for 
world conquest. 

Thus pressure has been thrown on 
the Soviets at long last. It would 
seem that the Soviet strategists now 
have to concentrate on the internal 
consolidation of their economy and 
war industry, including intensive 
work on the atomic bomb, without 
which no war by the Soviets is pos 
sible. For a moment, at least, their 
world-wide communist fifth column 
has to shift for itself. 

It is a historically known fact that 
Moscow, whether under the Czars or 
Commissars, has had to rely heavily 
upon the Russian people in its gran- 
diose plans of conquest. The non- 
Russian peoples, such as the Ukrain- 
ians, White Ruthenians, the peoples 
of the Caucasus as well as the Tar- 
tars, were always the first to revolt 
once Russia was engaged in aggres- 
sive war. Such was the case in 
wars of 1904-05, of 1917 and of 1941. 

The Western allies were late to ap 
preciate the significance of the fact 
that when Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union in 1941 his armies were greet- 
ed with open arms by the populations 
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of Ukraine, White Ruthenia (Byelo- 
russia), the Baltic states and by the 
peoples of the Caucasus. This re- 
sponse could only result from an 
ardent desire to get rid of Russia’s 
rule, to them an alien and oppressive 
thing. It was not until the Ukrain- 
ians and the other non-Russian peo- 
ples of the USSR came to know the 
Nazi rule at first hand that they 
organized powerful underground re- 
sistance armies to fight not only the 
Bolsheviks but the Nazis as well with 
equal heroism and determination. 

This is why the position of the 
non-Russian peoples in the USSR is 
so extremely important for the West- 
ern allies. We know that the Russian 
people themselves are in slavery and 
experience the same totalitarian rule 
as other non-Russian peoples. Yet it 
is the non-Russian peoples, particu- 
larly the Ukrainians, who have been 
always most dangerous to the Soviet 
totalitarian empire. The Russians 
themselves would gladly see Stalin re- 
placed by a sort of Russian national- 
ist dictator or Czar, so long as he 
was not a Communist. Yet they could 
not otherwise but see the Russian 
colors flying on the Dardanelles, 
Suez, Berlin and other far-flung 
points of the present Soviet empire. 

The Ukrainians, in contrast to the 
Russians, are fighting the regime not 
only because it is communist, but 
because it is both communist and 
alien, and oppressive. As far as the 
relationship between the Ukrainian 
and Russian peoples is concerned, 
only one is ultimately possible that 
would last: that built. on the basis 
of absolute equality. 
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At the present day, when all the 
colonial peoples of Asia and Africa 
are striving for their national, social 
and religious freedom and emanci- 
pation, it is absurd to think that the 
Ukrainians and White Ruthenians, 
peoples with ancient Christian civili- 
zation, can be permanently kept in 
Russian captivity. 

Those Russians outside the USSR 
who are endeavoring to obtain help 
from the Western democracies for 
the establishment of a free and demo- 
cratic order in Russia, would make 
a great step forward by renouncing 
once and forever their imperialistic 
designs upon the territories of non- 
Russian peoples, be they Ukrainians, 
White Ruthenians, Crimean Tartars 
or Ingush-Chechens. 

Once they do this, the anti-com- 
munist front of all peoples would 
score a great victory, essential to 
decisive victory over the communist 
tyranny of Soviet Russia. — THE 
Uxrainian Butietin, New York, 
N. Y., April 15, 1949. 


For Ireland, Second-Best? 


N HIS article in last week’s issue, 

M. de la Bedoyére thinks that the 
Beveridge Plan is in essentials to be 
welcomed in England “not in the 
light of an unrealizable ideal but in 
the light of practical alternatives.” 
This is the distinction known to theo- 
logians as the hypothesis versus the 
thesis. He would prefer the thesis, 
the ideal desirable plan; but as a 
practical man he votes for the hypo- 
thesis, the feasible second-best. He 
thinks, however, that we in Ireland 
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ought to do better; if he were writ- 
ing as an Irishman for Ireland, he 
would be much more critical. 

I wonder now. I feel like irrever- 

ently writing mar dheadh! For I, 
though Irish, have long since been 
reduced to the status of a second- 
bester! As individuals, we may be 
excellent Catholics—but as citizens, 
as businessmen, as workers, as a gov- 
ernment? There seems to me to be 
a vast hiatus between our private and 
our public lives. Often, I admit, it 
does not come from lack of good will, 
but from lack of trained and en- 
lightened will. I suspect many of our 
Ministers are very decent fellows, 
just as anxious for social reform as 
I or anyone else. But they are doped 
with jargon, they don’t see the wood 
for the trees, they are bossed by so- 
called experts, they lose their appre- 
ciation of ends in discussing the 
intricacies of means. The same ap- 
plies to business and professional 
men. The truth is that we don’t really 
believe in Catholic social principles; 
we give them a merely notional as- 
sent; we pay them lip-service; we are 
saturated with secularist and non- 
Catholic ideas. This religious stuff, 
we secretly think, isn’t “practical” or 
“up-to-date.” The ideal of integral 
Catholicism is really alien to us. 

So, frankly, I do not think that a 
thoroughly Catholic solution is prac- 
ticable here—barring a very drastic 
spiritual revival in the sphere of so- 
cial principles. Hence I am ready to 
vote for the second-best solution as 
infinitely preferable to the alternative 
of no solution. Better too much State 
than too much Starvation. Better 
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public works than idleness. Better 
publicly-constructed houses than 
slums. Better communal monopoly 
than private profit-making monopoly, 
Better State forests than a treeless 
land. Bureaucracy is a lesser risk 
than limocracy. (Limos is the Greek 
for hunger.) 

Besides this better, there is a best, 
I am quite aware of it—in theory— 
Tue STANDARD, Dublin, Eire, Jan. 8, 
1943. 


Common Sense 
— sense is not commonly 


discovered in these _parlous 
times. But in Britain last week there 
were signs that common sense has 
not vanished entirely from the sphere 
of human relations. 

British mothers became alarmed 
at some of the practical fruits of sex 
education publicly given in the 
schools. They found these fruits ex- 
tremely unpalatable and their odor 
rather nauseating. A Mrs. Tallantire 
put off her apron for a while, con- 
ferred with other mothers, heard that 
their daughters talked “nothing . .. 
but sex, sex, sex.” Mrs. Tallantire 
obtained 1,000 signatures on a pet: 
tion protesting the sex talks, sent it 
to the local authorities. 

Meanwhile, the London City Coun- 
cil advised school heads and teachers: 
“When a school has decided what it 
can usefully and wisely do, it is ..- 
desirable to talk the matter over with 

arents.” 
J The gentlemen have something 
there. THOLIC Opinion, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, B.W.I., Feb. 27, 194%. 
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Redemptoris Nostri 
His Houtiness, Pore Pius XII 


Official English translation of the encyclical letter on Palestine issued 
April 15, 1949. 


‘J. HE Passion of Our Redeemer, rendered present, as it were, to us during 

these days of Holy Week, makes the minds of Christians turn with 
deepest reverence to that land which Divine Providence willed to be the 
cherished home-country of the Word Incarnate, and in which Christ Jesus 
lived His earthly life, shed His blood and died. 

Yet at the present time, as We recall the memory of those Holy Places 

. with more ardent devotion, Our heart is full to overflowing with keenest 
anxiety because of the difficulty and uncertainty of the situation which 
there prevails. 

During this past year, We have urged you insistently, Venerable Breth- 
ren, in successive letters, that all should join in public prayer to implore 
the cessation of hostilities which have brought destruction and death in 
that land, and settlement of the dispute on principles of justice, which would 
fully safeguard the freedom of Catholics and at the same time provide 
guarantees for the safety of those most Holy Places. 

And now that hostilities have ended, or at least have been suspended 
after the recent truce, We offer Our most sincere and heartfelt thanks to 
God and voice Our emphatic approval of the labor of those whose noble 
efforts have contributed towards the reestablishment of peace. 

But although the actual fighting is over, tranquillity or order in Pales- 
tine is still very far from having been restored. For We are still receiving 
complaints from those who have every right to deplore the profanation of 
sacred buildings, images, charitable institutions, as well as the destruction 
of peaceful homes of religious communities. Piteous appeals still reach 
Us from numerous refugees, of every age and condition, who have been 
forced by the disastrous war to emigrate and even live in exile in concen- 
tration camps, the prey to destitution, contagious disease and perils of 
every sort. 

We are not unmindful of the considerable aid contributed by public and 
private agencies for relief of these suffering thousands; and We Ourselves, 
continuing the work of charity organized from the beginning of Our 

Pontificate, have left nothing undone, within Our means, to meet the more 
urgent needs of this same unhappy multitude. 
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But the condition of these exiles is so critical and unstable that it can. 
not longer be permitted to continue. While, therefore, We encourage all 
generous and noble souls to put forth their best effort to aid these homeless 
people in their sorrow and destitution, We make an earnest appeal to those 
responsible that justice may be rendered to all who have been driven far 
from their homes by the turmoil of war and whose most ardent desire now 
is to lead peaceful lives once more. 

During these holy days this is Our fondest hope, and likewise that of 
all Christian peoples: that peace may finally shed its light over the land 
where He, Who is called by the Sacred Prophets, “the Prince of Peace” 
(Is. 9, 6) and by the Apostle of the Gentiles Peace Itself (Eph. 2, 14), 
lived His life and shed His blood. 

We have never ceased to pray repeatedly for this enduring and genuine 
peace. And to the end that it might be brought to fruition and permanence 
at the earliest possible moment, We have already insisted in Our Encyclical 
letter “In Multiplicibus,” that the time has come when Jerusalem and its 
vicinity, where the precious memorials of the Life and Death of the Divine 
Redeemer are preserved, should be accorded and legally guaranteed an 
“international” status, which in the present circumstances seems to offer 
the best and most satisfactory protection for these sacred monuments.* 


PROTECTION FOR Hoty PLAceEs 


We cannot help repeating here the same declaration, encouraged by 
the thought that it may also serve as an inspiration to Our children. Let 
them, wherever they are living, use every legitimate means to persuade the 
rulers of nations, and those whose duty it is to settle this important ques- 
tion, to accord to Jerusalem and its surroundings a juridical status whose 
stability under the present circumstances can only be adequately assured 
by a united effort of nations that love peace and respect the right of others. 

Besides, it is of the utmost importance that due immunity and protection 
be guaranteed to all the Holy Places of Palestine not only in Jerusalem 
but also in the other cities and villages as well. 

Not a few of these places have suffered serious loss and damage owing 
to the upheaval and devastation of the war. Since they are religious memor- 
ials of such moment—objects of veneration to the whole world and an 
incentive and support to Christian piety—these places should also be suit- 
ably protected by definite statute guaranteed by an “international agree- 
ment.” 

We are well aware of the intense desire of Our children, following the 
ancient tradition, to go on pilgrimage once more to these places from which 
they were barred by the general disturbed conditions. The Year of Atone- 
ment which is at hand increases all the more these desires; it is only 
natural that during this period the faithful should be more eager than 





1 See CatHo.ic Minp, January, 1949, pp. 55-57. 
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ever to visit that land which was the scene of our Divine Redemption. God 
grant that these longings be satisfied as soon as possible. 

To bring about this happy result, it will be necessary, of course, to make 
such arrangements as will allow pilgrims to approach freely those sacred 
edifices; enabling each to profess his devotion openly and without hin- 
drance, and to remain there free from fear and danger. It must also be 
considered objectionable that pilgrims should see these places profaned 
by sinful and worldly entertainments, which are assuredly an offense to 
the Divine Redeemer and to the Christian conscience. 

Moreover We very much desire that the many Catholic institutions 
which have been erected in Palestine to help the poor, to educate youth 
and give hospitality to visitors, may be enabled, as is fitting, to carry on 
unimpeded the work they did so laudably in the past. 

Nor can We omit to point out that all rights to the Holy Places, which 
Catholics during many centuries have acquired and time and again de- 
fended valiantly, and which Our predecessors have solemnly and effectively 
vindicated, should be preserved inviolate. These, Venerable Bretheren, are 
the considerations We wished to put before you. 

Encourage the faithful committed to your charge to be ever more con- 
cerned about the conditions in Palestine and have them make their lawful 
requests known, positively and unequivocally, to the rulers of nations. But 
let them especially implore unceasingly the help of Him Who is the Ruler 
of Men and Nations. May God look down with mercy on the whole world, 
but particularly on that land which was bedewed with the Blood of the 
Incarnate Word, so that the charity of Jesus Christ, which alone can bring 
tranquillity and peace, may conquer all hatred and strife. 

Meantime, may the Apostolic Blessing, which We lovingly impart to 
you, Venerable Brethren, and to all your flock, be a pledge of heavenly 
gifts and a token of our affection. 

Given at Rome, St. Peter’s, the fifteenth day of the month of April, 
Good Friday, in the year 1949, the eleventh Our Pontificate. 


Bulgarian Law on Religion 
Reprinted from CIP* 


(The text of this law, adopted February 17, 1949, illustrates what is 
meant by “Freedom of Religion” in a “People’s Democracy.” Eprror.) 


ARTICLE 3: “Every religious denomination must have a Governing 
Board responsible to the State. When taking up their posts, all priests, 
ministers and other officials of Churches and Church Organizations must 


take an oath of allegiance, or sign a solemn declaration of loyalty, to the 
People’s Republic.” 


*5 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y., April 13, 1949 
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“No religious denomination or religious organization 


may maintain hospitals, welfare centers, kindergartens, er similar institu. 
tions. Such institutions belonging to a Church when this law takes effect 


become State property.” 
ARTICLE 24: 


“No religious body may maintain correspondence with 


Church organizations, official persons or other institutions outside Bulgaria 
without prior authorization by the Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 


ARTICLE 25: 


“No religious denomination or Church organization 


having its center outside Bulgaria may maintain missions, churches, etc, 
in Bulgaria. Those existing now become State property within a month, 


Compensation will be paid.” 
ARTICLE 32: 


“All Church statutes, laws, and regulations must be 


approved by the Minister, who has the right to demand their amendment 


or withdrawal.” 
ARTICLE 33: 


“Within one month, all religious denominations and 


Churches in Bulgaria must register with the Minister the names of their 
priests, ministers, and officials. Only those approved by the Minister may 


remain at their posts.” 


Refugees from Palestine 


Most Rev. MicHaret AssaF 


Statement issued by the Melchite Archbishop of Transjordan, January 27, 1949, 
NCWC News Service. 


WEEK ago, a group of 44 persons, 

all men, of whom 24 were Catho- 
lics, and the rest Moslems, driven by 
Jews from their village of Sheframr in 
northern Palestine, came to us in Am- 
man in miserable condition. 

Four days ago another group arrived 
consisting this time of men and women, 
old and young, children and breast-fed 
babies, the majority of them Catholics 
and also driven out of their homes in 
the villages of Maalia and Tarshiha in 
northern Palestine by Jews. All bore 
signs of having horribly suffered. Other 
groups are believed to be still on the 
highways. 

The crime of all these people appears 
to be that of having taken refuge at 
the beginning of hostilities in Lebanon 


and having lately returned to their 
homes. To add to their sufferings, they 
were robbed of all the money they 
carried and their identity cards and 
passports; they were even robbed of 
their warm clothes and the women of 
their jewels. Then they were stacked 
like cattle in open trucks in bitter cold 
weather and eventually abandoned in 
open, solitary country, where they were 
exposed to all sorts of dangers far 
south, a few kilometers from advanced 
Iraqi posts. 

The worst part of the tragedy was 
yet to come: Jewish forces escorting 
these poor people, just before leaving 
them, opened fire at the Iraqis t 
attract the latter’s attention to this 
horde of people advancing toward them, 
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and thus caused the Iraqi troops to 
return fire, which meant death to many. 
Finally these people, half dead, reached 
the Iraqis, who tendered them relief 
and then conveyed them to Amman. 
They came to us like herds of cattle 
—in want of everything—living like 
wretched beggars on public charity. 
We lost no time in rescuing them. 
The Transjordan Government, the Red 
Cross, and the U.N. Children’s Fund 
participated in coming to their aid. 
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In the face of such atrocities, such 
inhuman acts, perpetrated in the twen- 
tieth century during what was supposed 
to be a truce between the Arabs and 
the Jews, we cannot help raising a voice 
of protest against such happenings and 
drawing the attention of the Holy 
Father, the United Nations, the Arab 
governments, and the religious and 
civil authorities in the whole world to 
the atrocities which the Jews are com- 
mitting on poor inoffensive Arabs. 





A Voluntary Approach to a National 
Health Program 


Statement issued March 25, 1949 by the Bureau of Health and Hospitals, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities; the Catholic Hospital Association. 


Foreword 


, ko immediate problem under consideration in the following pages is 
that of developing an adequate national health program. Interest in the 
subject has become quite intense and widespread. There has been much 
discussion and much controversy: but unfortunately there has been also 
much confusion. The confusion arises in large part from the tendency to 
oversimplify the problems involved and to assume that the cost of medical 
care is the only obstacle in the way of a great improvement. The lack of 
institutional facilities and professional personnel has been greatly under- 
estimated by reason of the emphasis placed on the former. In itself the 
latter is a primary obstacle and equally in need of remedy if the quality of 
medical care is not to deteriorate into a mere increase in the quantity of 
patients. A sound national program should provide for the elimination of 
both obstacles. 

The controversy revolves in large part around the issue of an exclusive 
and compulsory government health insurance system versus private and 
voluntary effort supported by government assistance instead of control. 
Many competent authorities fear that an exclusive state system under a 
compulsory tax will necessarily involve a loss of freedom for the voluntary 
health agencies and put an end to private initiative to the ultimate detri- 
ment of the health of the nation. There is no controversy or disagreement 
concerning the advisability or advantage of a prepayment plan to meet 
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the cost of medical care. Acceptance of such plans is practically unani- 
mous. The division of opinion concerns the question whether there should 
be an exclusive state monopoly or whether there should be a cooperating 
partnership between the government and voluntary health agencies. A 
right approach to the problem depends not only on a correct analysis of 
the concrete situation, but also on a correct social philosophy. The rights 
and duties of society, the state and the individual must be considered in 
relationship to one another. 

Society is a much broader and more comprehensive concept than that 
of the state. Government is indeed a necessary agency of society, but it is 
not the only one. There are many others. Because man is a social being 
he enters into association with others in order to achieve the benefits which 
are comprehended in the category of social welfare. These associations 
of a voluntary nature have as legitimate a right to exist as the state itself, 
provided they serve the common good. The state has a definite responsi- 
bility to help protect and promote the health of the nation inasmuch as 
the government is charged under the fundamental law with the duty of 
promoting the general welfare and inasmuch as the government alone has 
adequate resources to implement a comprehensive program. Voluntary 
agencies, however, have a definite right and responsibility to exercise an 
important function in planning as well as in executing such a program. 
It is socially undesirable to neglect the contribution of either the one or 
the other. 

Individualism as a philosophy of life has been discredited, not only 
because it has failed in practice, but because it stems from a false concept 
of human nature. Man has a two-fold nature, both individual and social. 
His personal dignity and sacred rights originate in the fact that he is 
created as a distinct, intelligent and responsible person, with a destiny of 
his own. His full development as a human being can be achieved only 
in as far as he is a member of society and only in ag far as the obligations 
of social justice and social charity are fully activated. Ethical and 
religious ideals which furnish the highest motivation in the care of the 
sick as in all social service can function more effectively in voluntary 
associations than through the medium of the modern secularist state. 

The Bureau of Health and Hospitals of the Social Action Department, 


N.C.W.C., the Administrative Board of the Catholic Hospital Association, — 


and the Directors of Catholic Charities have given careful consideration to 
the varied phases of a national health program, and in formulating their 
conclusions they approach the problem not from a negative but from 4 
positive viewpoint. They recognize the existence of social responsibility 
but at the same time they reject the concept of an exclusive state responsi- 
bility for the health and well-being of the American people. They reaffirm 
their conviction that a partnership between the state and voluntary associa 
tions provides the better solution and is more consistent with our demo 
cratic processes. Monopoly means control; partnership means freedom. 
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the United States and Canada. 


During the past several years, legis- 
lative proposals have been introduced 
into the Congress calling for a com- 
pulsory government health insurance 
system. President Truman, in his ad- 
dress on the state of the nation, January 
4, 1949, for the third time requested 
Congress to enact legislation in favor 
of a compulsory health program for 
the people of the U.S.A. In order to 
evaluate the proposals it is highly im- 
portant that we make a clear and defi- 
nite distinction between the general ob- 
jective, namely, the health and physical 
well-being of the nation and the specific 
legislation which is proposed to imple- 
ment this policy. There is a sound and 
valid distinction between a National 
Health Program and the proposed Com- 
pulsory Government Health Insurance 
Law. 

There: is very little difference of 
opinion concerning the main objective, 
namely, the need and importance of 
promoting the health of the people of 
this country by prevention and by pro- 
viding adequate care in periods of sick- 
ness or disability. There is, however, a 
decided difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the methods that should be 
followed in securing this objective. 

One school of thought places a com- 
prehensive and almost exclusive respon- 
sibility on the Federal Government and 
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They entertain the hope that the following statement will throw new light 
on the subject and that a genuine cooperation of all parties at interest 
will produce a constructive program adapted to the needs of the nation 
and effective in promoting the highest standards of health and well-being. 
Most REVEREND Karu J. ALTER 
Bishop of Toledo, Episcopal Chairman, Bureau of Health and Hospitals, 
Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
Chairman, Administrative Board of The Catholic Hospital Association of 


PREAMBLE 


minimizes the function of voluntary or- 
ganizations, such as Hospital Associa- 
tions, Medical Associations, Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, Medical Indemnities, etc. 
There is another school of thought 
which follows the social principle of 
“subsidiary function” and places in 
consequence chief responsibility on vol- 
untary associations and private initia- 
tive without, however, excluding govern- 
ment financial support. 


EVALUATION OF NEEDS 


Many competent authorities reject 
the policy of a compulsory government 
insurance program which sets up defi- 
nite controls (either expressed or im- 
plied) over hospitals, medical practi- 
tioners, dentists, nurses and the aux- 
iliary services concerned with the prob- 
lems of health and sickness. Health 
care in the legislation proposed be- 
comes practically a government mo- 
nopoly. It is recognized that some effort 
has been made to provide for voluntary 
and private initiative in determining 
the program, but it reduces such efforts 
to a minor or subordinate role. 

On January 16, 1949, an independent 
and highly competent investigating 
agency, namely, the National Research 
Council, stated that compulsory health 
insurance is not a major factor in the 
health of a country. “The principal 
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factors in health are an adequate num- 
ber of doctors, nurses and hospitals; 
adequate nutrition and high living 
standards.” The report continues with 
the statement: “There is a good reason 
to believe that better (health) results 
might be expected from paying careful 
attention to the improvement of living 
standards, to good nutrition, the elimi- 
nation of economic and social inequali- 
ties between races, development of 
medical facilities, preventative health 
measures, and other factors which di- 
rectly affect the health of the people.” 

Another highly competent investigat- 
ing agency, the Brookings Institution, 
in its report on “The Issue of Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance,” published 
in 1948, includes the following in its 
conclusions :1 


It is apparent that the United States 
under its voluntary system of medical care 
has made greater progress in the applica- 
tion of medical and sanitary science than 
any other country . . . There is every rea- 
son to believe that these trends will con- 
tinue unabated under our present system 
of medical care. 

Compulsory health insurance would ne- 
cessitate a high degree of governmental 
regulation and control over the personnel 
and the agencies engaged in providing 
medical care. This field of regulation and 
control would be far more difficult than 
any other large field previously entered by 
the government, and past experience with 
the governmental regulations and control 
in the United States causes doubt as to 
whether it encourages initiative and devel- 
opment, 

The experience of the United States 
since 1932 seems to have demonstrated the 
wisdom of these recommendations of the 
majority of the members of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care. It would 
seem unwise at this time to substitute for 
these developments a system of compulsory 


1 Pgs. 68, 69, 72. 
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health insurance by national law which 
would have the unfortunate tendency to 
freeze policies and eventually retard medi. | 
cal progress. 

It is not so much the principle of 
taxation for health protection which js 
opposed. Rather it is the monopoly 
which would be the inevitable result 
under the government system, and the 
misnomer of calling the tax an insu. 
ance. Insurance, according to accepted 
terminology, implies uniform and 
specific benefits supported by standard 
adequate reserves proportioned to pre- 
miums: definite actuarial basis in de. 
termining cost of benefits; voluntary 
election of the protection offered. 
The proposed compulsory government 
health insurance system has none of 
these features. 

Opposition is expressed against Sen- 
ate Bill No. 5 because it could not 
fulfill its promises under existing short- 
ages of personnel and __ institutional 
facilities; because it would not by 
adequate action cure these shortages; 
because it would necessarily create a 
huge bureaucracy to administer its 
complicated regulations; because it 
would impose unequal burdens for con- 
struction of institutional facilities on 
the incomes of people in the lower in- 
come brackets; because it would de 
stroy voluntary agencies which have 
rendered valuable aid to their members 
at low cost; because it would of neces- 
sity, in the judgment of the majority 
engaged in health care, interfere—in 
spite of protestations to the contrary— 
with the functional operations of hos- 
pitals, medical practice and nursing 
service. This result would be inevitable 
if the provisions contained in the eighty- 
four pages of S.5 were to become opers- 
tive in determining the conditions, the 
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quality, the quantity and the personnel 
of the health service. As is evident in 
subsequent constructive proposals no 
opposition is voiced to the principle of 
having government assume limited re- 
sponsibility to promote public health, 
but rather opposition is pronounced 
against the unwarranted assumption of 
excessive social functions by the state. 
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The Bureau of Health and Hospitals 
of the Social Action Department 
N.C.W.C., in conjunction with the Cath- 
olic Hospital Association and the Direc- 
tors of Catholic Charities, after pro- 
longed discussion of the many sided 
problem, have reached a consensus of 
opinion which may be formulated in 
the following statement: 


A. STATEMENT OF THE CASE 


The idea of personal, individual re- 
sponsibility for one’s spiritual and 
material welfare is not only a basic 
doctrine of the Church, but it is the 
cornerstone of American life. Many 
thoughtful people feel that we are 
losing our grip on this fundamental 
principle of personal responsibility, and 
submerging the dignity and personality 
of our citizens in a “welfare state.” 
We do not ignore but rather emphasize 
the existence of a concomitant respon- 
sibility of society to create such condi- 
tions that the individual can readily 
achieve a state of physical and material 
well-being. It is the business of society, 
through private and voluntary associa- 
tions as well as through public agencies, 
to see to it that the necessary means 
are available for the social welfare of 
the individual. It is not, however, the 
business of the state to assume all the 
functions of society, nor to relieve the 
individual of his own responsibility and 
deprive him of his freedom of choice. 

It is most necessary, we feel, that 
these truths be recognized as_ the 
strength and fibre of the state. There 
is both an individual and a social re- 
sponsibility. To ignore either phase of 
this working relationship is fatal to the 
commonweal. The question at issue, 
therefore, is not the promotion of better 
health care for the nation—concerning 


which there is agreement—but rather a 
determination of the methods and 
policies which conform best to sound 
social principles. Health care should 
be made available to all people not 
only in terms of institutional facilities 
and trained personnel, but also in terms 
of reasonable cost to the public. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTS 
PrivaTE INITIATIVE 


In accordance with sound social doc- 
trine, we invoke the principle of sub- 
sidiarity. The working man should have 
available adequate health service in 
times of sickness by either public or 
private insurance. We call attention to 
the alternative in the statement. We 
submit that a program of service by 
voluntary associations and private initi- 
ative, backed by government financial 
support, is more in keeping with this 
sound social principle than a Federal 
compulsory health insurance system. 
The latter would impose a grave addi- 
tional responsibility on the state, 
“which is now encumbered with all the 
burdens once borne by associations ren- 
dered extinct by it and in consequence 
submerged and overwhelmed by an in- 
finity of affairs and duties.” 

The first and, fundamental considera- 
tion in approaching the problem of the 
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Nation’s health is to determine definite- 
ly and clearly the shortages which now 
exist in terms of institutional facilities, 
personnel and technical services re- 
quired to meet an adequate standard 
of health and physical well-being. The 
second consideration is to work out a 
program which will eliminate the exist- 
ing shortages most effectively without 
violating sound social principles. Many 
surveys have demonstrated these short- 
ages. Proceeding in accordance with 
this criterion, and on the responsibility 
of the Government Report entitled “The 
Nation’s Health,” we enumerate the 
following shortages: 

1) Shortage of Hospital Beds: The 
Ewing Report of September 2, 1948 
states that the country needs at the 
present time 900,000 more hospital beds 
for the care of acute sickness in general 
hospitals; a large increase is also 
needed to meet the shortage of beds in 
our chronic hospitals which serve the 
mentally afflicted, the tubercular, ortho- 
pedic, and similar categories of dis- 
abled and afflicted. (See pgs. 16-38 of 
Report. ) 

2) Shortage of Physicians: The 
Ewing Report states that whereas there 
are 190,000 physicians qualified to 
practice medicine at present, the num- 
ber actually required to meet the needs 
of the American people within the im- 
mediate future is 254,000, provided the 
same ratio is maintained for the coun- 
try as a whole which now prevails in 
the top-level States. It must be remem- 
bered, furthermore, that only 5,600 
graduates become available each year 
from our medical schools, whereas, 
4,000 retire from practice, because of 
death, disability or transfer to other 
activities ... (See pages 16-38.) 

3) Shortage of Dentists: The Ewing 
Report states that whereas we have at 
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present 75,000 dentists, we need within 
the immediate future 95,000 in order to 
meet adequate health standards for the 
American people. The present ratio is 
approximately one dentist for every 
1,850. Unless the number of dentists 
graduating annually from our dental 
colleges is increased, we shall have a 
worse shortage in the years to come... 
(See pages 17-42 of Report.) 


4) Shortage of Nursing Services: 
The Ewing Report states (pg. 17) that 
our present supply of nurses is only 
318,000 for the nation, whereas 443,000 
are needed in the immediate future. 
The American Nurses Association has 
estimated the current shortage of nurses 
at 42,000. Many more thousands will 
be needed by 1960 to staff the many 
new hospitals and local health centers 
which must be built. (See pgs. 17-43.) 


5) Shortage of Community or Public 
Health Centers: The Ewing Report 
stated that the country needs within 
the immediate future 1,900 additional 
local health units. To staff these health 
units and to provide technical service 
for them as well as for hospitals and 
doctors and dentists, a very large in- 
crease in trained personnel is required. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1) The proposed legislation known 
as the S.5 calls for universal compul- 
sory government health insurance for 
the income-earning-groups in the 
United States of America. Except for 
a token increase to the appropriation 
under Public Law 725 and some pro- 
vision for research and education, it 
depends upon the general economic law 
of supply and demand to eliminate the 
deficiencies. It should be pointed out 


that since hospitals and similar agen- 
cies are non-profit institutions, they 
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cannot respond to the law of supply 
and demand in the same fashion as 
commercial enterprises. 

A direct attack on the above men- 
tioned shortages is to be preferred to 
the indirect and delayed improvement 
which the proposed legislation has 
adopted as its technique or policy. The 
primary attack made by S.5 upon exist- 
ing shortages is that which is concerned 
with the LACK OF PURCHASING 
POWER FOR HEALTH CARE. 

2) The Bureau of Health and Hos- 
pitals of the Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and the Catholic Hospital Association 
have long recognized this problem of 
shortages and have repeatedly made 
proposals to remedy the deficiencies. 
We shall take occasion later in this 
statement to outline specific measures 
to improve the situation. We recognize 
that a system of prepayment of costs 
for hospitals, medical, dental and 
nursing care is highly desirable and 
warrants our full approbation. We 
have endorsed the program of Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, and other forms of 
voluntary insurance. We have advo- 
cated an extension of benefits as rapidly 
as conditions permit. We recognize 
that so far medical benefits are inade- 
quate, but we do not admit that they 
cannot be improved and made compre- 
hensive for the American people within 
a reasonable future, without resorting 
to compulsory government health in- 
surance, 
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3) We wish to point out that in 
addition to the shortages of institu- 
tional facilities and technical services 
there are other factors which militate 
against the health and well-being of 
the nation’s citizens. We call attention 
particularly to the maldistribution of 
services and facilities between such 
States as New York and Mississippi or 
Arkansas. New York, for example, 
has 4.8 hospital beds for 1,000 of the 
population, whereas Mississippi and 
Arkansas have 1.9 and 1.8 respectively. 
The same disproportion exists in rela- 
tion to medical, dental and nursing 
service. No compulsory government 
health insurance program by itself can 
remedy this difficulty or maldistribu- 
tion. Other means must be made use 
of to distribute our facilities and serv- 
ices more in accordance with need. 

4) It should not be overlooked, 
furthermore, that the compulsory gov- 
ernment health insurance system makes 
only vague and general but no definite 
and concrete provisions for the medi- 
cally indigent, who constitute a large 
part of the problem of national well- 
being. No form of insurance predi- 
cated on a wage and income basis will 
take care of the many hundreds of 
thousands of widows, orphans, disabled 
and dependent aged. Specific provi- 
sions should be made for this group 
who now constitute a heavy burden on 
public and private charity and fre- 
quently because of meagre resources 
receive inadequate care. 


B. CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


In order that the moral and social 
principles which underlie the consid- 
eration of a National Health Program 
may be safeguarded, and in order that 
the legitimate autonomy of hospitals 


and professional groups may be fully 
preserved, the Bureau of Health and 
Hospitals of the Social Action Depart- 
ment, N.C.W.C., in conference with the 
Catholic Hospital Association and the 
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Directors of Catholic Charities, submit 
the following constructive program as 
an illustration of a sound public policy 
to promote the health and well-being 
of the people of the United States. 


1. Division oF HEALTH 


We recommend that within the Fed- 
eral Security Administration there be 
created a division of health which will 
have authority and responsibility over 
the health service functions and activi- 
ties here proposed. For the direction 
of this new division of health a Federal 
Health Council shall be established 
which will determine the policies and 
approve the fundamental rules of ad- 
ministration in respect to the health 
appropriation from tax funds. This 
Federal Health Council shall be com- 
posed of nine members, three of whom 
are to be physicians, three hospital ad- 
ministrators (one a nurse), and three 
representatives of the public. Candi- 
dates for membership on the Council 
should be recommended by their respec- 
tive groups, passed on by the Senate, 
and appointed to the Council by the 
President of the United States. 

We recommend that there be estab- 
lished similar health councils at State 
and local levels, the composition and 
function of which will follow the pat- 
tern of the Federal Health Council. 

We recommend likewise that the 
Federal Security administrator be the 
Executive Officer of the government in 
the administration of health, with a 
qualified physician as his assistant in 
charge of the Division of Health. 


2. Hosprrats 


We recommend that the Federal 
Government 


A) Increase its grant for hospital 
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construction under Public Law 725, 
from the present amount of $75,000,000 
per year to a sum of $200,000,000 until 
such time as the need is satisfied. An 
appropriation of 200 millions matched 
by beneficiaries on a sliding scale in 
the ratio of 4%—2/5—1/3 correspond- 
ing to the priorities of need for con- 
struction indicated as (A), (B), (C) 
respectively will provide each year for 
the construction of 40,000 to 50,000 
new hospital beds. The total fund 
available would be approximately five 
hundred million dollars ($500,000,000) 
from all sources and at an average cost 
of $12,000 per bed, the above figure 
of 40,000 to 50,000 new beds would 
seem to be approximately correct. 

B) Grant a subsidy to help defray 
operating costs in scattered and rural 
areas by means of a silding scale in 
accordance with the resources of the 
area. The total annual budget for 
operation need not exceed the sum of 
$25,000,000. 

3. PHYSICIANS 

We recommend that the 
Government 

A) Provide assistance to medical 
colleges, by paying up to 50 per cent 
of the salaries of the teaching staff, 
with a ceiling of $10,000 per person 
per year, subject to approval of the 
Federal Council. We suggest a sum 
of 10 million dollars. 

B) Arrange to provide a grant-in-aid 
program for the construction of needed 
facilities and equipment for medical 
schools to care for the additional stu- 
dents referred to in (C) below; the 
pattern for this grant-in-aid program 
is already established in Public Law 
725. For this purpose we suggest an 
appropriation of fifty million dollars 
($50,000,000) . 


Federal 
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C) Establish a system of loan schol- 
arships to medical students at $1,000 
per year, repayable within ten years 
after graduation; suggested appropria- 
tion 10 million dollars. An appropria- 
tion of ten million dollars ($10,000,- 
000) would provide scholarships for 
ten thousand (10,000) students at the 
rate of $1,000 annually per student. 
Since this would be a revolving fund, 
it would in course of years operate 
itself. A condition of acceptance of 
Scholarships would be the promise to 
devote five years with a Federal com- 
mission under the Division of Health to 
render service in areas of need. 

D) Grant Federal commission with 
a value of $2,500 to physicians under 
the proposed Division of Health in 
order to provide resident service in 
least favored areas or in rural areas of 
scattered population. The number of 
commissions might well be graduated 
in accordance with the average ratio 
of doctors now practicing in the twelve 
most favored States. The approximate 
total budget need not exceed the sum 
of $5,000,000. 

E) An appropriation of twenty-five 
million dollars ($25,000,000) for medi- 
cal research could be distributed among 
the medical colleges in accordance with 
their particular facilities and under the 
tules and regulations adopted by the 
Federal Council in the Division of 
Health. 


4. DENTISTS 


We suggest the Federal Government 
adopt the same program for dentists 
as for physicians. The total estimated 
appropriation need not exceed the sum 
of fifteen million dollars ($15,000,000) 
per year. 
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5. Nurses 


We recommend that the Federal 
Government 

A) Provide assistance for schools of 
nursing in the amount of $250 per year 
for each student to defray part of the 
cost of tuition and maintenance with 
an additional $250 per year to each 
student, to meet personal living costs. 
Under this program, the training 
periods could well be modified. Stu- 
dents participating in this program 
would be obliged to pledge their serv- 
ices for three years under a council 
assignment as outlined in (B) below. 
We suggest the sum of $25,000,000 per 
year. 

B). Provide commissions with finan- 
cial support under the Federal Division 
of Health to nurses in rural areas and 
less favored States. These scholarship 
nurses would be attached to community 
health centers or assigned to voluntary 
or government hospitals. We suggest 
that the total appropriation for this 
purpose be the sum of approximately 
$10,000,000 per year. Obligatory serv- 
ice shall not exceed three years. 


6. ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


We recommend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment adopt a similar program for 
the preparation of additional profes- 
sional personnel, including medical 
social workers, nurse anesthetists, tech- 
nicians, dietitians, etc. For this pur- 
pose we suggest an annual appropria- 
tion of $12,500,000. 


7. Practica Nurses 


We recommend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment adopt a program suitable for 
the training of practical nurses. We 
suggest an annual appropriation of 
$12,500,000. 
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8. Community HEALTH CENTERS 


We recommend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assist in the construction of 
community health centers throughout 
the country, to provide, under the re- 
sponsibility of local health councils, 
diagnostic and therapeutic services and 
emergency care. These health centers 
are to be located im rural areas and/or 
areas of special need. We suggest an 
annual appropriation of $25,000,000. 
The pattern is already established in 
Public Law 725. 


9. FINANCING OF PROJECTS 


We suggest that the Congress enact 
legislation by means of separate bills 
for each specific project mentioned 
above, and appropriate the money 
needed respectively from the general 
funds. The program of financing should 
follow a logical and chronological de- 
velopment to assure that adequate per- 
sonnel and facilities will be available 
in order to render the service advocated 
and promised. This procedure would 
make allowance for the economic con- 
ditions prevailing at a given time and 
would be more equitable with the 
money coming out of regular income 
taxes, than if the cost of construction 
and subsidies were to be assessed 
against an insurance trust fund created 
by the contributions of people in the 
low income brackets. 

The total budget for the above pur- 
poses would be approximately $450,- 
000,000. A further detailed study of 
the specific needs in each category may 
modify some of the figures mentioned, 
but the total would be less than $500,- 
000,000. This sum constitutes a little 
more than 1 per cent of the total 
present Federal budget and would 
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necessitate merely a proportionate in- 
crease in the existing tax rates. 


10. PREPAYMENT oF Costs 


A) At the present time there are 
more than 33 million people in the 
United States covered by Hospital In- 
surance in the Blue Cross and a rapidly 
growing number in the Blue Shield for 
medical or surgical benefits. There 
are approximately 52 million if we in- 
clude all types of hospital insurance. 
Another large group of Federal em- 
ployes could also be included if pro- 
hibitions were removed. In order to 
stimulate enrollment in these Voluntary 
Insurance Systems and to increase the 
benefits under Blue Shield so as to 
include full-scale medical and surgical 
care given in approved hospitals, we 
suggest that the Congress amend the 
Income Tax Law so as to permit a 
deduction of premiums up to $75.00 
for health insurance from the net in- 
come tax of all individuals in the lower 
income brackets, i.e., up to $5,000. 

In order to supplement the Federal 
budget by reason of the deductions al- 
lowed for voluntary insurance up to the 
sums of $75 per individual within the 
lower income brackets (namely, less 
than $5,000), there would be a total 
deduction from the income tax budget 
of approximately one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars. This figure is based on 
the assumption that there are 60 mil- 
lion employed and that 18 million earn 
more than $5,000 ‘per year and 42 mil- 
lion are earning less than $5,000. 

Amongst the 42 million earning less 
than $5,000 we assume that half do 
not pay any income taxes. In conse- 


quence there would be 21 million gain- 
fully employed persons who would be 
entitled to a $75 deduction from their 
income taxes. In this order the total 
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loss to the government would be 114 
billion dollars. 

If we add the reduced income tax 
receipts of 144 billion to the $650,000,- 
000 additional appropriation for health 
services, we have a little more than a 
sum of two billion dollars to be pro- 
vided by the government by way of new 
taxation. 

By contrast the imposed compulsory 
insurance law would impose a new bur- 
den of approximately six billion dollars 
tax on wage earners. 

B) We recommend that the Con- 
gress extend the benefits under the 
Social Security Law so as to include 
disability due to sickness in the same 
category as unemployment. 

While the medical benefits that pro- 
vide 2/3 of the worker’s income for 18 
to 26 weeks may be sufficient to tide 
them over the ordinary illness, it is 
apparent that any program that does 
not take care of catastrophic illness 
will fail to meet the needs of the 
ordinary wage earner. From the very 
beginning of the Social Security Pro- 
gram the Directors of Catholic Chari- 
ties have held that Social Insurance 
should be the foundation of a health 
program. They have not thought about 
social security benefits as a means of 
providing every individual with com- 
plete protection against the hazards of 
life. They have assumed that the 
worker could not depend entirely on 
social insurance benefits, but that he 
was capable of thinking and doing 
some planning on his own. 

C) We recommend that, in addition 
to existing health services rendered by 
the Federal, State and local govern- 
ments, the Congress authorize and ap- 
propriate the sum of $200,000,000 to 
assist the States in providing health 
care for the group in the lowest income 
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brackets and for those without any in- 
come, technically classed as medically 
indigent. The Federal funds should be 
apportioned among the States accord- 
ing to a sliding scale in accordance 
with the respective needs of each area 
and made available for the purchase 
of Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and other 
forms of voluntary health care. It is 
recommended that each State health 
agency, subject to the approval of 
the Federal Health Council, establish 
a program to purchase service on a 
basis of payment of costs for hospital 
service and on a fixed fee basis for 
medical and surgical service. For the 
purpose of this section the term 
“medically indigent” shall include all 
persons living in any State if certified 
as such by a State approved charitable 
agency, public or private. No further 
means test will be applied in any form 
by the State health agency. 

D) We recommend, furthermore, in 
order to meet the widely varying prob- 
lems of the respective States and con- 
form to the existing facilities of each 
area of the country, that there be 
authorized and appropriated by the 
Congress the sum of $10,000,000 to 
assist the individual States to make 
available at their own option a system 


.of prepayment of costs of hospital, 


medical and surgical care for their re- 
spective areas but under the following 
conditions: 

1. The Federal grant-in-aid shall be 
distributed on a sliding scale and on a 
State matching basis in accordance with 
the pattern of Public Law 725. 

2. The individual States desiring to 
avail themselves of the Federal grant 
for this purpose shall establish a State 
health insurance agency with a Council 
appointed by the Governor to deter- 
mine the policies and approve the regu- 
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lations as set forth previously for the 
composition of the Federal Council. 

3. The State Health Agency shall 
be authorized to purchase health pro. 
tection through Blue Cross, Blue Shield 
or other voluntary agencies or to estab- 
lish its own health insurance system 
if it is found necessary to make readily 
available adequate health protection to 
its population. The coverage provided 
should include hospital service and also 
medical and surgical care within the 
hospital. 

4. The insurance premiums should 
be graduated according to the coverage 
described in the policy, adequate to 
establish necessary reserves and suffi- 
cient to insure the benefits promised 
as well as to provide security of the 
operation as a self-sustaining program 
according to actuarial principles. 

5. The insurance plan should pro- 
vide a fixed fee schedule of payments 
for medical and surgical care within a 
hospital and payments to the hospital 
by contract for the cost of service on 
a per diem basis. 

6. The State health insurance plan 
should be made available at county or 
local health agencies to any resident of 
the State at his own option and on pay- 
ment of the established premium. Thus 


under localized sponsorship and ad-' 
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ministration adequate health care by 
prepayment of cost on an insurance 
basis could be obtained by all residents 
of a State. At the same time there 
would be developed a strong incentive 
to utilize the voluntary systems and ex. 
tend this coverage. 


CONCLUSION 


We call attention to the fact that 
compulsory government INSURANCE 
programs would by necessity destroy 
existing Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
and many mutual welfare systems as 
well as all fraternal and commercial 
health insurance systems. The pro- 
posed legislation of S.5 presents a 
highly complicated system of directing, 
regulating and controlling health serv- 
ices which in the judgment of hospital 
authorities and medical men would be 
practically unmanageable and which 
would so increase demands on existing 
facilities and personnel that the very 
weight of the premature demand would 


necessarily cause a deterioration of the 


quality of the services rendered. 

It is our fervent hope and purpose 
by means of the system proposed in this 
Statement to assure each citizen and 
the members of his family that they 
will enjoy under God’s Providence the 
best possible medical care. 





Eprror: Robert C. Hartnett 
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